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SWITCH-OFF 


HE Opposition, both in the House of Commons and in 

the House of Lords, has spent a good deal of time in 

trying to discover what are the conditions, if any, in which 

the Government expects to be obliged to abandon 
Abadan. This is an important question, and Mr. Attlee’s cate- 
gorical statement that we intend to stay in Abadan seems to 
answer it conclusively. But it would be a pity if the presence 
x absence of British technicians in Abadan ever became the 
touchstone by which our policy towards Persia was. judged. 
There can be no question of leaving Abadan as long as the 
refinery is working ; and even when it is not working, as is the 
case at present, we must maintain our footing there as long as 
there is any hope of starting up again. But if the worst came 
to the worst, and hope of agreement with the Persians had to be 
given up, then the only reason for keeping technicians or troops 


in Abadan would be to effect the removal of some of the 


installations elsewhere. At the present moment we are 
remaining in Abadan, not for reasons of prestige, but 
because there is still hope of eventual agreement with 


the Persians. The refinery has shut down, owing to the 
failure to reach any agreement over the terms on which 
tankers can load the oil, but it is hoped that some arrange- 
ment will shortly be reached which will make shipment possible 
once again. If Mr. Stokes is able to go to Tehran he may well 
find that a temporary arrangement which allows the refineries 
to start work again is among the easier of his tasks. The 
Americans believed some time ago that they had found a suitable 
interim formula to allow for the loading of tankers, and it ought 
hot now to be too difficult to work out some device for allowing 
shipment to start up while the more protracted negotiations for 
4 general settlement are going on. To arrive at such a limited 
agreement would, at any rate, be the best earnest for a general 
settlement. As things are, the closing of the refinery can easily 
be interpreted by either side as an indication of its strength and 
a giving reality to its warnings ; it would be much better to 
treat the reopening of the refinery as a symbol of the willingness 
of both sides to reach a general settlement. 

Meanwhile, the Persian crisis is producing some of the 
expected repercussions in neighbouring countries. The Iraq 


Petroleum Company is known to have made an offer of new 
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terms to the Iraq Government for a concession agreement, but 
it is not known whether these have yet been considered by the 
Council of Ministers in Baghdad. A garbled version of the terms 
which have been offered has appeared in a Baghdad newspaper, 
but all that is definitely known at present is that they are based 
on a fifty-fifty sharing of the profits between the Company and 
the Iraq Government. It is probably a pity that the exact terms 
have not been made public by the Company. They fairly 
certainly represent a considerable advance on the terms of the 
present concession, but, until they are accurately known, silence 
only gives an opportunity for those politicians who are opposed 
to any agreement to present the public with their version and 
with their criticisms. Much of the trouble in Persia has been 
caused by a failure to explain to the public what exactly it was, 
in terms of cash and other benefits, that they were being offered. 
It would be disastrous if the same misunderstandings were 
allowed to arise, in Iraq. 


The Friends in Russia 


The kind of approach to the Soviet Union which has just been 
made by seven members of the Society of Friends—the approach 
which is inspired by good will, invites honest discussion, and 
seeks peace—must always go on. Whatever happens the kind 
of questions they asked Mr. Malik—Will you restrain hostile 
propaganda? Will you undertake not to interfere in the internal 
affairs of ether countries ? Will you disarm? Will you help 
to improve living standards throughout the world ?—must never 
cease to be asked. Then, perhaps, in the course of time they will 
receive plainer and less evasive answers than Mr. Malik gave. 
Ihe mission has not yet given its considered judgement on the 
visit as a whole. That judgement will have, of course, to take 
full account of the spirit in which the Russian replies were given 
as well as of their verbal content. But better conditions for a 
frank exchange of views would be difficult to find. The seven 
Quakers went to Russia willing to listen, to learn and to make 
allowances. Even in the Kremlin their good faith could hardly 
be doubted. The questions they asked, though plain and direct, 
were not hostile. Indeed, in suggesting that Russian concessions 
on three subjects—propaganda, freedom of movement and non- 
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intervention in other countries—should be subject to reciprocal 
action by the other countries of the world the delegation could 
conceivably have given the impression that both sides were 
equally to blame for the present unsatisfactory relations, which 
would be magnanimous in the extreme. Yet the replies they 
received to their seven questions must be classified as two nega- 
tives, three evasions and two vaguely qualified affirmatives. Mr. 
Malik, at some expense of words, said no to the proposals for 
disarmament other than on the proportional basis which would 
automatically favour the Soviet Union, and to the suggestion 
that the countries at present excluded from the United Nations 
should be admitted. He avoided the main issues of hostile 
propaganda, of intervention in other countries and of mutual 
economic aid. He agreed to an opening up of intercourse between 
countries, though the figures he gave of visitors received in Russia 
in the past eighteen months (3,500—all in organised delegations) 
were not very promising. And he said that the Soviet Union 
was ready to enter into Great-Power negotiations “ of a maxi- 
mum businesslike character "—-whatever that may mean. These 
are very small concessions, accompanied by very large reserva- 
tions. But they are enough to justify the assertion that the 
Friends’ visit to the centre of greatest difficulty was worth while. 


No Settlement in Sight 


Tshekedi Khama has returned to Bechuanaland, but there is 
no certainty that a kgotla will be held at which the question 
of his permanent return will be considered, or that if a Kgotla 
is held it will be fairly composed, or that, even if the kgotla is 
impartial, its recommendations will receive the backing of the 
British Government. In his statement to the House of Commons 
on Tuesday the Secretary of State for Commonwealth Relations, 
Mr. Gordon Walker, seemed to regard the fuss over Tshekedi 
as being mainly an annoying interruption in the progress of the 
Bamangwato tribe towards democratic government. That is a 
strange interpretation. If there is to be “ constitutional progress ” 
in the tribe it must, for many years to come, be within the frame- 
work of the present tribal system, and that means that no pro- 
gress will be possible until the question of the chieftainship has 
been cleared up. It is difficult to see how the present procedure 
is going to succeed in clearing things up. In a letter printed on 
another page of this issue Tshekedi Khama suggests that the 
whole problem of his and his nephew, Seretse’s, exile and return, 
has become so confused that only a commission of enquiry 
could straighten things out. There is a good deal to be said for 
this suggestion. The main argument against it is that it would 
lead to a further period of uncertainty, and that uncertainty 
might bring unrest to Bechuanaland, to say nothing of delaying 
“ constitutional progress.” But to argue thus is to assume that 
the coming kgotla, if it is ever held, will end the controversy. 
Obviously it will not. It would be better to admit that the 
Bamangwato controversy has now grown to a stage where 
passions will not be soothed by official pronouncements alone. 
Too many personalities and principles are involved for any 
solution to be possible without further debate. One of these 
principles is underlined by Mr. Gordon Walker’s curious com- 
ment on Monday that “ Tshekedi’s was one of the cases where 
the rights of one man had to give way.” One of which cases ? 
Cases known to British law? Or to tribal law? Or only to the 
secret recesses of the Commonwealth Relations Office ? 


Privilege Ad Nauseam 


The public was bound to get impatient sooner or later with 
the steadily growing preoccupation of the House of Commons 
with questions of Parliamentary privilege. The sharp words of 
the Committee of Privileges itself on the recent case of Mr. John 
Lewis, M.P., who failed to sustain his contention that he was 
obstructed by the police on his way to the House ; the polite 
protest of Lord Hailsham who, as it were, lifted his eyebrows 
in the correspondence columns of The Times; and the muted 
ghunder of The Times itself, all in their different ways expressed 
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various elements of public opinion. Nobody who has a smatter- 
ing of knowledge of the history of Parliamentary privilege—ang 
a smattering is usually the most that even educated people can 
boast—is likely to underestimate its constitutional importance. 
But the recent tendency of Members—usually Labour Members 
—to raise questions of privilege at the slightest excuse has given 
rise¢ to an uneasy feeling that it would be possible for the 
privileges of Parliament to conflict with the reasonable and 
recognised liberties of the subject. There is no need to treat such 
a possible threat too seriously, though the steady encroachment 
of Statutory Rules and Orders on what were once regarded as 
fundarnentai freedoms has tended to show what can happen when 
vigilance is relaxed. It would probably be better to say, at this 
stage, that several Members have recently made themselves look 
foolish by hastily raising questions of privilege. And that does 
no good either to their own dignity or to the dignity of 
Parliament. 


Middle East Debate 


It is something of an achievement to have turned the Middle 
East into a subject for party strife when neither the Government 
nor the Opposition speak on the issues involved in this part 
of the world with a clear or a united voice. Although the Foreign 
Secretary spoke in the Commons debate on Monday of “the 
need for bold and imaginative policies, including social and 
economic policies” in this area, not much time was spent in 
working out what these should be; more time was wasted in 
raking up the ashes of the last generation of controversies. How- 
ever, On two important points Mr. Morrison was able to give 
some indication of the way in which things are supposed to be 
shaping. The first of these concerned the resettlement of the 
Palestine refugees. From what Mr. Morrison said, it appears 
that the money as well as the will to help may be forthcoming, 
leaving only the organisation and the co-operation of the Arab 
Governments to be secured before effective measures are started. 
A United Nations organisation, which is supposed to arrange 
for the resettlement of the refugees, exists in the Middle East, 
but it is doubtful whether in scope or composition it is adequate 
for the work or for inspiring the confidence of the local Govern- 
ments. As it exists today it is too big and too bureaucratic. The 
British Government would do well if it used its influence to 
ensure that, when the actual resettlement gets under way, more 
use is made of local talent. The other subject on which Mr. 
Morrison shed a little light was defence. The inclusion of Turkey 
and Greece in the North Atlantic Treaty is now intended, but 
this is somehow to be made the nucleus for a regional Middle 
Eastern defence scheme. How far plans for such a scheme have 
beca developed with the Commonwealth Powers, and how it is 
proposed to approach the Middle Eastern States themselves, 
Mr. Morrison did not reveal. It would be a comfort to think 
that it was only security that prevented him from elaborating 
this theme. 


Slow Progress at Kaesong 


The ineradicable distrust with which each delegation regards 
the other continues to prolong fatiguingly the truce talks at 
Kaesong. The Communists are holding out for a demilitarised 
zone, twelve and a half miles wide, along the 38th Parallel ; the 
representatives of the United Nations want a wider zone, to be 
established along the front as it exists at present. For the greater 
part of its length this front runs well to the north of the 
Parallel, so that the U.N. proposals envisage the continued 
occupation of some North Korean territory after the cease-fire 
has been sounded. The Communists are unfortunately com- 
mitted to maintaining in the eyes of their own people the fiction 
that they are negotiating from strength and not (as is in fact the 
case) from weakness ; and it is certain that any compromise 1n- 
volving the withdrawal of U.N. forces from ground which they 
had won in battle would be energetically exploited in support of 
this pretence by the Chinese and North Korean propaganda set- 
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vices. It is probably this consideration, rather than the tactical- 

raphical reasons officially advanced, which is the principal 
reason for the obduracy of Admiral Joy and his colleagues. This 
gbduracy is well justified, and the fact that it is bound to lead 
to delay, frustration and impatience is probably worth accepting. 
Although the negotiations are going (as they generally do im the 
Fast) very slowly, they have at least produced an agreed agenda ; 
and the Fiftn Air Force daily and nightly reminds the enemy that 
he is losing more from the delays than we are. 


The Durham Dogma 


On the first of November last year the Labour-controlled 
Durham County Council decided that all its employees must be 
members of the appropriate trade unions and took action to 
enforce the principle of the “ closed shop.” So began the lament- 
able comedy which is still dragging itself out. These Labour 
councillors are nothing if not persistent. First they wrangled with 
the teachers, who very properly objected to this absurd inter- 
ference, and it took two sharp letters from the Minister of 
Education to bring them partly to their senses. In May of this 
year the Labour group controlling the Council gave way and 
agreed that the question of union membership should not be 
raised among school teachers. But no sooner had this unseemly 
dispute come to end than another took its place. For these 
zealots of the “ closed shop” insisted that teachers only should 
be exempt. Meanwhile, the British Medical Association had 
black-listed the Council because of its “ closed shop” policy and 
also because of its failure to put in effect an industrial court award 
of higher salaries for school medical officers. Its members were 
asked not to apply for vacancies advertised by the Council, and 
four vacancies for assistant school medical officers remained un- 
filled after five weeks of advertising. At last the Labour group, 
that dogged and die-hard body, has decided that doctors, 
like teachers, should not be asked whether they are members of 
aunion. Otherwise the “ closed shop” is to remain. The policy 
has two big cracks in it, but the Labour councillors cling to it as 
something sacred. They have, at any rate, distinguished them- 
selves in this, that their mulish obstinacy in the face of righteous 
indignation and deserved ridicule must be almost without parallel. 
Was there ever such pointless dogmatism? 


No Change in Israel 


The main interest of last Sunday’s elections in Israel was to 
see whether the votes of the new immigrants would upset the 
general balance (or lack of balance) which had marked the old 
Knesset. These immigrants had several claimants for their grati- 
tude ; there was the Government, or rather the Prime Minister, 
Mr. Ben Gurion, and his Mapai Party, who had brought them 
to Israel ; there were the various religious groups, which could 
justly appeal to the orthodox beliefs of most of the newcomers ; 
and there were the Opposition parties, in particular the Left- 
wing Mapam and the Communists, who might reasonably have 
hoped to exploit any of the disillusionment and hardship 
experienced by the immigrants in settling down to their new life. 
In fact the new votes seem to have been distributed more or 
less along the same lines as those of the earlier inhabitants ; 
there is, at any rate, little sign that the new Knesset will 
be notably different in composition to its predecessor. Mapai 
remains the largest single party, with about forty per cent. of 
the votes, and must thus be the nucleus of any coalition. To its 
Right, there has been a considerable increase of strength in the 
General Zionists, and to its Left a slight weakening in Mapam. 
Mr. Ben Gurion’s position, therefore, remains virtually un- 
challenged ; all he lacks is something that he is not likely ever 
to find under proportional representation—a working majority. 
One curious situation which may arise when Mr. Ben Gurion gets 
down to the business of building a coalition is that the balance 
of power will be held by the handful of Arab deputies. If this 
does happen, it will be a considerable strain on the principles of 
racial toleration, which are of course theoretically observed in 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


HESE lines are written on the eve of Parliament's rising! 

for the long summer recess. Members of both Houses, 

after working for some days like beavers, are preparing 
their departure. As for the Commons, it must be a long time 
since they broke up in such torment about their future. They 
deserve every sympathy for, hard-earned as their holiday has 
been, they must all the time be on the qui vive lest the tocsin 
sounds ta battle. If, as is being increasingly assumed, there is 
to be an autumn election, it could come in more than one way. 
Mr. Attlee could dissolve before the Labour Party conference 
in the first week of October (an unlikely proceeding) or he could 
dissolve after the conference and before the return of Parliament 
on October 16th (a possible course). In either of these events 
this Parliament would have passed—and how unwept !—into 
history and would not meet again. Perhaps that is why members 
from the marginal seats have been looking wistfully through 
their lockers. More probable is it that the Prime Minister would 
take the plunge after a short autumn session dedicated to passing 
Mr. Gaitskell’s dividend control Bill. But whenever these tactical 
permutations are being discussed a still small voice is usually 
to be heard crying: “ Fiddlesticks. Mr. Attlee will still be at 
No. 10 in the spring.” And the still small voice is justified of its 
fiddlesticks to this extent, that at this moment Mr. Attlee prob- 
ably could not tell you when the election will be to save his life. 
Still, it is only prudent that the marginal members should take 
their precautions. “Look to your lockers!” should still be 
their cry. 

* * * * 

Things have certainly gone at the gallop these last few days. 
The Commons have crowded in debates on the economic situa- 
tion, the Middle East, transport and Tshekedi Khama, not to 
mention a couple of privilege issues. The Lords have been just 
as heavily engaged. It is sad to have to record it but they 
sat until after eleven o’clock on Tuesday night in order to get 
their debate on foreign affairs in before the recess. And they 
had begun at 2.30—nine hours of it !_ What is a House of Lords 
for if it is not a standing protest against hustle ? 

. . * + 


The Commons’ debate on the Middle East was superior to 
the foreign affairs debate last week just to the extent of Mr. 
Churchill’s speech. Mr. Morrison’s wings seem still to be broken. 
Mr. Churchill made an important contribution to the considera- 
tion of affairs in the Middle East. Mr. Morrison similarly 
attempted a large discourse on the objectives of British policy 
there, but it owed little to Mr. Morrison and much to a hand in 
the Foreign Office only too familiar with what has happened 
in the Middle East since the fall of the Ottoman Empire. This 
hand, in Mr. Churchill's words, had not avoided truisms and 
platitudes. Attention should not be diverted from the weighty 
parts of Mr. Churchill’s speech by his sledge-hammer onslaught 
on Mr. Morrison or by his attack on Mr. Attlee for leaving the 
country with a sick and ineffective Foreign Secretary for the last 
twelve months of Mr. Bevin’s life. These were but incidentals. 
He gave impressive proofs of his conviction that Great Britain 
and the United States must march together in this region which 
is as vital to the one as the other and as important to the defence 
of the free world as Europe. 

* - * . 

All the suspicions raised by Mr. Churchill’s silence on Persia 
that he has been at loggerheads with Mr. Eden and Lord 
Salisbury received their quictus when he proclaimed almost in 
the same terms as Mr. Eden and Lord Salisbury had used that 
evacuation would be a shame and a disaster, and when he 
promised that the Conservatives would oppose it in and out 
of Parliament. But no one expected that before the night was 
out Mr. Attlee would have taken the same position as Mr. 
Churchill and announced that the Government would not 
evacuate Abadan. On this, Mr. Churchill led a Tory — 
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HOMEWORK FOR POLITICIANS 


HE holiday task with which the Chancellor of the 

Exchequer has sent the Members of Parliament home for 

ten weeks is a stiff one. Any of them who may at first 
have been tempted to treat the threatened measures to limit divi- 
dends for three years as a mere exercise in economics have no 
doubt had second thoughts already. The economics of Mr. 
Gaitskell’s proposals are unsound and pernicious, and he, as 
an economist, must know it. It is as an exercise in politics 
that such a measure, launched at such a time, must have been 
intended. It is dishonest, of course, but it is also cleverly 
planned—for no politician could feel happy about staking the 
fortunes of his party on the single question of the defence of 
company dividends. If the Conservative Party were foolish 
enough to allow the issue to be thus narrowed it would be 
inviting a tactical reverse, and it would quite possibly get it. At 
the moment it is carefully avoiding any such mistake. But 
sparring, however skilful, will not in itself win a General 
Election, for which the Government can call at a time of its 
own choosing. It is only if the Tories decide to cut right through 
the tactical complications of the Government’s latest move to 
the fundamental questions of principle which are the real issue 
that they can be reasonably sure of getting the support of the 
central body of moderate opinion. And they can lose nothing 
by making that decision before October. Hesitation is not going 
to help them in the least. Mr. Churchill’s notorious opportunism 
is far from being the best policy at the moment. Rumours of 
a measure to restrict dividends had been current in the City for 
weeks, yet when the blow fell there was little sign of a carefully 
prepared counter-blow. It would be doubly unfortunate if a 
snap decision by the Socialists to go to the country on this issue 
were to find the Tories still on the defensive. 

The tactical reasons for the Government’s move are fairly 
clear. It will please the trade unions, who have never ceased 
to call for the limitation of profits. It will not, on the other 
hand, seriously check the growing number of unions who are 
presenting new wage claims. On the contrary it may encourage 
them, for profits which are not distributed may well be regarded 
by predatory unions as a fund to be raided. The railway unions 
have now submitted a claim for a 10 per cent. rise only six 
months after the last grant of 74 per cent., and they do not 
show any sign of changing their minds in the light of the Govern- 
ment’s decision that dividends must. be restrained and prices 
controlled. This decision will also please the local Labour 
parties, who included 134 resolutions on the subject in the pre- 
liminary agenda for the Scarborough conference. There is now 
nothing to stop the Labour Party Executive from turning its 
fiftieth annual conference into a pre-election war dance, for a 
quick appeal to the country is certainly not among the proposals 
that Mr. Bevan and his friends are likely to oppose. 

In the short run, then, Mr. Gaitskell’s proposals can be used 
to whip up enthusiasm for a political campaign. In the long 
run they would be bound to lead to economic disaster. The 
Chancellor himself said that they would not bring about any 
significant reduction in prices, which is obvious enough since on 
the demand side profits are a far less important inflationary 
factor than wages, and on the supply side the new maximum 
prices are pretty certain to be treated, as usual, as minimum 
prices. The effect on enterprise is bound to be bad, and British 
industry is already suffering from a chronic deficiency of enter- 
prise, which the relatively free conditions of the past few months 
had only just begun to remedy. The reintroduction of the 
pernicious “cost-plus” method of fixing prices, with its 
disastrous effect of levelling out the profits of efficient and 





inefficient firms alike, is a step backward to one of the worst 
expedients of war finance, and the half-hearted effort to tempt 
low-cost producers with more flexible profit-margins is unlikely 
to get a very wide response in the face of the known suspicions of 
profits as such among the rank and file of the Labour Party 
and the trade unions. There is nothing in the new proposals 
to check the demand for goods, and there is, therefore, nothing in 
them to check the main inflationary pressure. There is nothing 
in them to make any speedy and radical difference to the balance 
of overseas trade and payments. The threat of a dollar crisis 
and a sterling crisis at the same time therefore remains. If in 
October Mr. Attlee still refuses to name the day for the election 
he may well have to face the alternative of a worse economic 
storm than any he has so far encountered. 

It can hardly be of any comfort to the Tories to know that 
if the Prime Minister does decide to go to the country they may 
themselves come back to Westminster, possibly with a useful 
majority but certainly with the duty of riding out the same storm. 
A policy of sitting still in the face of such a possibility would 
be a very uncomfortable one indeed. To do anything of the 
kind would require not only an iron nerve in the face of danger 
but a degree of calm verging on unconsciousness. Opportunism 
—waiting for the right situation and then moving quickly—would 
be a hopeless policy in such circumstances. It has never served 
the Tories particularly well in the post-war period. Time and 
again the Government has, to its own surprise, found itself in 
a situation of weakness. But the trouble is that the Opposition 
has often been equally surprised and its attempt to exploit the 
situation has come too late. That was certainly true of the 
episode of all-night sittings earlier in the year. By the time 
the attack was at its height there had been a faint lightening of 
the economic horizon and the Government had decided to sit 
tight. Then the tide of the Gallup polls began to turn, and the 
opportunity was lost because it had not been sufficiently clearly 
foreseen. There would be no excuse for such another mistake. 
The trouble ahead of the Government is plain, and if-it insists 
on forcing its dividends measure through in the autumn it 
will make it worse still. The fact that it is trouble for the country 
as well as for the Socialists certainly could not be regarded by any 
really responsible politician as an excuse for leaving the Socialists 
in power. 

It is incumbent on every party to take a positive attitude on 
the question of the next election. The proper question to ask 
is not whether the Dividends Bill is meant by its sponsors to be 
the signal for a General Election but whether in fact it ought 
to be such a signal. One part of the answer to that question 
has never been in doubt at any time. From the moment that the 
last result was declared in the election of February, 1950, it 
was clear that a Government with a majority as small and 
unstable as that which the Socialists secured was not the kind 
of Government that the country needed to’see it through a period 
of great difficulty at home and abroad. All the prophecies of an 
early appeal to the country had in them an element of reasonable 
aspiration. And the hope to get a Government with a majority 
large enough to give it confidence and to lift it out of the rut 
of expedients and half-measures in which the Socialists have been 
for so long must not be allowed to die. But it has been worn 
down by the hopeless feeling that if another election had been 
held at any time in the past eighteen months it would not have 
given either Tories or Socialists a firm working majority. Some- 
how that feeling must be rooted out, and there is only one party 
that can root it out quickly—the Conservative Party. 

It is useless to expect that the Socialists will, in the foreseeable 
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THE 


future, be able to inspire a great revival of public confidence. 
Neither their economic policy nor Mr. Morrison’s foreign policy 
isin the least likely to gain the votes of reasonable people. Unless 
the Tories take courage, produce a new statement of policy, 
and give it a heavy bias in favour of individual liberty 
they may let another great opportunity slip away. All the signs 
are propitious now. Nobody expects the forthcoming policy 
pronouncement of the Labour Party Executive to be a very 
positive and stirring document. It is difficult to see how it 
could be, since any reaffirmation of faith in Socialist principles 
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is bound to be handicapped by the confused nature of 
those principles and by the fact that Mr. Bevan and his 
friends are attempting to establish a corner in them. As 
to coming down firmly on the side of individual liberty 
the Conservative Party has nothing to lose by it; it has 
in effect already taken the first step by opposing the Govern- 
ment’s proposals for price and dividend controls; and it 
stands to gain a large number of liberal votes. The prize for 
giving the right answer to Mr. Gaitskell’s poser is surely bright 
enough, and it is not out of reach. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HOUGH it is a pretty good waste of time arguing with 
the Russians, who only get indignant if you question 
their assertion that (for instance) black is white, one point 

in Pravda’s reply to Mr. Morrison calls for comment. Pravda’s 
list of those elements in the U.S.S.R. whose freedom it was neces- 
sary to restrict ended up with “ subversive agents, terrorists and 
assassins the criminals who shot at Lenin, who killed 
Volodarsky, Uritsky, Kirov and poisoned Maxim Gorky and 
Kuibishev.” It is a longish time since anybody shot at Lenin, 
who died in 1924, and the most recent of the alleged outrages 
referred to was the murder of Kirov, which took place in 1935. 
Since then, though very large numbers of important Russian 
personages have been done away with, political assassination 
would seem, like most other activities, to have been taken over 
by the State, and Pravda produces no evidence to show that 
private enterprise in that field is still a factor to be reckoned with. 
* * * * 

The disadvantage of being ruled by doctrinaires, most of them 
town-bred, is well exemplified by the question of “tied” 
cottages, to which at the week-end Dr. Dalton made some 
characteristically statesmanlike references. The principle that a 
service tenancy—i.e., an arrangement whereby an employee 
occupies a cottage, rent-free, as long as he works for the owner 
of the cottage—is a bad thing is already recognised by implica- 
tion in the law of the land ; under the Housing Act, 1949, the 
grants obtainable by anyone who builds a new agricultural 
cottage or improves an old one are specifically withheld from 
“tied” cottages. In point of fact practically the whole of our 
agricultural economy depends on the right men living in the right 
places, and in most cases the only way to ensure this is by a 
system of service tenancies. 

* * * * 

If a man accepts a job as a cowman, moves into the cowman’s 
cottage and then decides to go and work for bigger money in a 
nearby factory or (as happened the other day to a cowman | 
know) wins £50,000 in a football pool, it doesn’t seem to me fair 
that he should go on living in the cowman’s cottage, which is 
generally, owing to its position, almost an integral part of the 
dairy. There are probably more inexperienced farmers (or pro- 
prietors of farms) in the country than there ever were before, 
and there are certainly more people whose main motive in apply- 
ing for a job is to get the house that goes with it, regardless 
of whether or not they are qualified for or keen on the job itself. 
To make service tenancies illegal would lead in the end to dis- 
location and much bitterness throughout the countryside. 

* 7 * * 

The ironical thing is that the Government could not, and 
knows that it could not, run the country if it did not itself rely 
extensively on the principle of “ tied ” cottages. Almost none of 
its agencies, from the Foreign Office to the Forestry Commission, 
from the National Coal Board to the R.A.F., could continue to 
function efficiently for long if the doctrinaire objections to “ tied ” 
cottages were carried to their logical conclusions. If a shepherd 
or a chauffeur ought to have the right to change their job and 
keep their cottage, why should that right be denied to the village 
constable or the headmaster of the local school ? In what way, 


for she matter of that, does No. 10 Downing Street differ from a 
“tied ” cottage ? 
* * * * 

I strongly sympathise with Lord Kinross’s suggestion, made 
in a letter to The Times this week, that passports should have 
more pages in them. My current one, like its predecessor, is 
already double-yolked ; that is to say, it consists of two passports 
bound together, the earlier of the two being still valid, but its 
32 pages having been obliterated by official hieroglyphs. This 
makes the passport unnecessarily bulky, and, since it does not 
expire until 1954, a third volume will have to be incorporated if 
I do more than the minimum of travelling before then. I 
suppose one of the reasons why passports get more congested 
than they used to is that journeys by air often involve several 
irrelevant transit visas, while particulars relating to currency and 
sometimes to health are also entered in them. China is—or was 
when you could go there—particularly wasteful of passport 
space, since separate entry and exit visas were required for every 
province. Looking back on the four-times-32 pages which my 
comings and goings have caused frontier officials and others to 
deface since in 1923, “ We, George Nathaniel . desired 
all such to let me pass freely without let or hindrance, I note that 
visas for Eire and for Russia take up more room than any others, 

* * * * 

Until I read Black Friday, a pamphlet published by the 
National Union of Protestants, I had not realised how many of 
our troubles were due to the fact that Princess Elizabeth and 
the Duke of Edinburgh visited the Pope in the Vatican on 
April 13th, 1951, “ under servile and unconstitutional conditions.” 
This frightful occurrence was responsible for (among other things) 
the loss of the *‘ Affray ’ and various other naval calamities ; these 
include the Persian oil dispute, “ for” (as the pamphleteers un- 
answerably point out) “ of what value is an oil-burning ship with- 
out the necessary fuel?” Our ills are-also in some way—here 
the argument goes off at a bit of a tangent—connected with the 
late Mr. Ernest Bevin, who “ began life with a Christian back- 
ground, but when he came to mix with the great of the earth all 
these gracious influences were brushed aside for cocktails, rich 
fare and Sunday political meetings.” Others who draw pretty 
heavy fire are poor Mr. Beverley Nichols (“this new Balaam 
riding upon the ass of newspaper circulation”), Mr. Winston 
Churchill, who, having wantonly visited the Vatican, has earned 
“ political oblivion,” and General MacArthur, who was given an 
autographed photograph of the Pope and naturally got the sack 
as a result. Altogether, Black Friday is a splendid compilation, 
in the good old exclamatory, inconsequent tradition of British 
pamphleteering. 

* * * - 

A man I knew, who commands a Territorial infantry 
battalion, took his horse out on a recent exercise, which was held 
in country unsuitable for the vehicle with which the Army pro- 
vides him. “ There may,” he told me afterwards, “ have been 
episodes in the history of the Regiment when the word went 
round ‘ Keep a bullet for the woman.” Now, I fear, it’s ‘ Keep 
a thunder-flash for the Colonel’s horse.’” 

STRIX. 
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The Spanish Ulcer 


By D. W. BROGAN 


O an old-fashioned diplomat the present controversy over 
the role of Spain in western defence would seem incom- 
prehensible. He would see in existence two armed 

camps and outside those two armed camps a number of 
waverers of varying value that each side wants to win over One 
of these waverers is showing signs, through its recognised rulers, 
of wishing to give and receive military aid from one of the 
groups, and this development has produced a spate of démentis, 
aide-mémoires, exclusive leaks, protests and all the signs of a 
crisis within the western alliance. 


Ihe whole episode would be to Talleyrand or any Minister of 
his school proof positive of the general madness of the modern 
world, though not, of course, the only proof. That the Govern- 
ment involved was a usurper was no doubt deplorable, but what 
of it?) Usurping Governments were always swallowed sooner or 
Jater, at any rate as soon as it suited the recognising Powers real 
interests. That one Government had recently been a friendly 
neutral on the losing side of a great war was a fact of history, not 
a basis for policy in a new situation. It would be boring and 
superfluous to recall all the historical parallels to the present 
Spanish situation even in outline. If we are not to ally with 
Spain and are even to try to dissuade America from making a 
private bargain, on what grounds are we to do so? One ground 
that has some emotional force is that Franco is a man of blood, 
a tyrant, an enemy of the western values that we are supposed 
to be defending. This may well be true, but Stalin was a man 
of blood in 1941 and so was Tito in 1948. One was a welcome 
ally, the other is becoming a welcome ally. And, again, the old- 
fashioned diplomat would recall the alliance between Mazarin 
and the murderer of the cousin of his sovereign, the alliance 
between Charles IV of Spain and the Republic that murdered 
the head of the House of Bourbon. Other instances can be found 
but are superfluous. 

It is more profitable to try to assess the forces behind the new 
resentment that American approaches to Franco have aroused. 
One significant letter on this topic defended making a distinction 
between Franco and Tito on the grounds that Tito was not a 
“ Fascist.” One of the most successful Communist trouvailles 
in the pre-war period was the identification of all kinds of 
opposition to them with “ Fascism ”—a vague term that, on 
examination, turned out to mean any group of persons opposing 
or even not swallowing whole-heartedly the current party line. 
For the present-day orthodox, Tito is a Fascist, but while the 
orthodoxy of the non-Communist Left may have doubts about 
Tito, it has none about Franco, and while an alliance with Tito 
is all right, an alliance with Franco is all wrong: 

One cause of this distinction is, in a good sense, purely senti- 
mental. The defeat of the Spanish Republic was the great 
emotional scar on the hearts of the Left when the late war broke 
out. Round the heads of the combatants for the Spanish 
Republic the halo of the Philhellenes was seen. Could the good 
cause fail? No, a thousand times no! Yet it did fail. We now 
know much more about the history of the Spanish Civil War than 
we did then. We know how much it died from internal squabbles 
and feuds, from Communist selfishness or ambition and from 
the secular quarrels of various parts of “ Spain.” But the wound 
is still raw ; the Republic was let down in 1936-1939 ; can we 
now let,it down again in 1951? In France, in Britain, even to 
some eMent in America, this sentiment, not totally silly and not 
ignoble, is a real force. It was by their views on Spain, at least 
as much as by their views on Munich, that sheep were separated 
from the goats before the invasion of Poland. And the people 
who are affected by it are overwhelmingly powerful in the 
Government of Britain and powerful in any possible Parlia- 
mentary Government in France. Democratic rulers, as I have 
binted, are much more affected by sentiment than were the 
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monarchical rulers of the bad old days, but their sentiments ang 
the sentiments of a great part of their militant supporters are 
facts to be considered. 


But they are not the whole of the story. These rulers are con. 
ducting in France, in Italy, in Western Germany, to some extent 
in Britain, a war on two fronts, and they are reasonably fearful 
that they may lose their internal war to keep some hold on the 
quasi-revolutionary groups among the industrial workers if the 
Communists can make the, charge stick that they are not very 
secret allies of a “ Fascist” Government, of a friend of Hitler 
and Mussolini, of an enemy of the workers of Spain. This 
political calculation provides a more secure basis for policy than 
the mere sentimental attachment to the memory of the Second 
Spanish Republic. For it can be argued, with some plausibility, 
that it would be a poor bargain to make it impossible for the 
Governments of France and Italy and, possibly, in the future. 
Western Germany, to play their part in western defence. And 
they cannot play their part if they lose contact, more or Jess 
completely, with the workers. Even a British Government might 
find its job far harder, and the job of the Communist and other 
saboteurs far easier, if the policy of rearmament, with all the 
sacrifices that inevitably are entailed, could be attacked as a 
servitude imposed by American imperialism and fascism, and 
if the “ proof” that America is Fascist and Imperialist were 
supplied by a deal with Franco’s Spain. 

Nor is it only on the militant Left that there are misgivings. 
There is, first of all, the fear that the United States may tie itself 
to a collapsing régime, that Franco may be another Chiang Kai- 
shek. The strikes, the reports of more open defiance of the 
régime, the appearance of internal crisis given by the recent 
Cabinet shuffling, the manifest failure of the régime to deal with 
the economic crisis or with Basque and Catalan nationalism, all 
make prudent Frenchmen wonder whether America is not being 
naive. The belief that the new policy is the work of the Pentagon 
reinforces the fears of the “ neutralists ” and near-neutralists. If 
Franco were both accepted and then overthrown, how could 
France welcome another Korea or another China on her borders? 
And the rumours that American military men think of Spain as 
the only “reliable” country on the Continent is equally de- 


pressing. For it suggests a political simplicity that may well be 
dangerous. The absence of an open and legal Communist Party 


is being confused, so it is thought, with the state of mind, with 
the unity of the country. Frenchmen who do not overestimate 
the unity of France fear that American soldiers overestimate the 
unity of Spain, and so of the utility of a deal with its present 
Government. Then there is the fear, harped on by the Com- 
munists and neutralists, that since there is barely enough modern 
equipment for the existing members of the Atlantic Pact, the 
addition of the burden of equipping the archaic Spanish Army 
would still further delay the attainment of an adequate degree 
of preparation in Western Europe. 

One last cause of misgiving, and so of political pressure on the 
Continental Governments, at any rate on the French Government, 
is the fear that behind the insistence on the importance of Spanish 
bases, liés a strategic theory that the frontier of the United States 
is on the Pyrenees, not on the Elbe. A year ago an ambiguous 
remark of an American general that seemed to suggest that 
Brittany was to be the real Fortress Europa of the United States 
caused alarm. Hints that the re-liberation of Europe will begin 
from Spain cause more than alarm and despondency. They 
cause despair. “ Do you want to be liberated like Seoul? ~ asks 
Ce Soir. The question hardly needs an answer. Indeed, in the 
threatened areas, that is all Western Europe, the Communists 
have a double card to play, and are playing it. To some they 
can say: “ We will liberate you quickly.” To others they can 
say: “The Americans will try.to undo our liberation. What 
good will that do you?” Jf it were evident that a deal with 
Franco would immediately and certainly greatly increase the 
chances of keeping the Red Army out of France and the Rhine- 
land, many ideological biases would lose much of their power. 
But if it is only a matter of making the Reconquista of Western 
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Europe easier, then Franco may be won over at excessive cost. 
For the American and British policy of “reculer pour mieux 
guter” has never seemed a magic formula to their Allies. 
Corunna, Dunkirk and Bataan are very different episodes in 
British and American histories from what they are in Spanish, 
French and Philippine histories. 


Making Ends Meet—IX 


By WALTER TAPLIN 


HERE are two ends to the cost of living problem—an 
income end and an expenses end. But the articles in 

the “ Making Ends Meet” series in the Spectator have 
concentrated almost exclusively on only one of them—the 
expenses end. From the moment that the Retired School- 
master quoted Horace on his intention to make his income go 
further by reducing his wants one article after another, and a 
great part of the correspondence as well, has gone straight ahead 
as if the income end of the calculation was completely immov- 
able. For the Retired Schoolmaster himself, as for anyone else 
who has retired having done his fair share of useful work, such 
an attitude is understandable. Their earning days are over, and 
any wish to make a more profitable use of their savings is no 
doubt inhibited by the rigid rules of pensions-schemes and a 
natural disinclination to take risks late in life. But as to the 
majority, whose standards still depend first and foremost on what 
they earn, the continuous concentration on the misery of watching 
the value of their money fall seems to me to verge on the morbid. 
Of the contributors of articles, only An Author came near to a 
flexible state of mind on the problem—the state of mind in which 
one says, “ | haven't got enough money. Very well, I will try to 
earn some more ’—and he was more concerned with the effect 
of such an attitude on his chances of writing the kind of things 
he wanted to write than with the pleasure and convenience of 
having more money to spend. 
to the discussion, in articles and in letters, seemed when they 
noticed income increases at all to regard them as something 
which had happened in the past and would never happen again. 
Yet it is only possible to uncover the full extent of the injustice 
and to point the way to a remedy by considering, in addition to 
the hardships so unfairly inflicted on the receivers of fixed 
incomes, the earning-power of individuals and the financial policy 
of the Government. The miseries and frustrations of the attempt 
to keep up with rising prices are real. In the case of the very poor, 
the old and the infirm they can be bitter. Attitudes to the ques- 
tion of personal and family economy which have been disclosed 
in the discussion in these pages have varied considerably—from 
the eager acceptance of a challenge, through resignation, irrita- 
tion, frustration, bewilderment and alarm to utter hopelessness 
and despair. But the scale of possibilities reaches its lower limit 
with a short, sharp shock in the case of the lady who makes ends 
meet for a family of five on 55s. a week. “ As the cost of living 
goes up and up,” she says, “so we eat less and less. It is as 
simple as that.” And indeed it is. According to your position 
in the income scale you may meet rising prices by laying up your 
yacht, revising your ideas of an appropriate education for your 
children, selling your car, cutting down on drinks, tobacco and 
entertainments, or making your clothes last longer. But in the 
end you touch rock tovtlom. You don’t eat. And that is that. 


When you have reached that point the only reasonable course 
is to turn away from this dead end and begin to explore the 
one that may be slightly more hopeful—the possibility of increas- 
ing your income. But since this is a review of the discussion 
which has taken place in the pages of the Spectator in the past 
two months we cannot go on to that possibility before we have 
paid some attention to an activity which seems to interest many 
contributors to the discussion moré keenly. Next to looking down- 
wards and inwards they seem to like looking sideways at their 
neighbours—an activity which is all the more difficult to explain 


Most of the other contributors . 
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since its most usual effect seems to be to produce rage and ill-will. 
The simple pleasures and modest economies of the Retired 
Schoolmaster, with his £800 a year, seemed to act on many 
readers like a red rag to a bull. A “wry smile” from a clergy- 
man was about the most charitable reaction to this article. One 
correspondent at least was annoyed and infuriated. Yet the 
Retired Schoolmaster did not complain. In fact, what impressed 
me about his and several other articles was their authors’ deter- 
mination to look on the bright side. Fury and annoyance on 
their part at having their earnings and savings snatched away 
from them by a process called inflation, which they did not pro- 
perly understand, would have appeared to me to be perfectly 
justified. What is more, it might lead in time to effective action. 
I can’t help feeling that willingness to put up with a plain swindle 
is one of the most alarming phenomena in post-war Britain. But 
to regard the relative success and comfort of more fortunate 
people as a cause for fury and annoyance in itself, and to regard 
their high standards of culture and education as an insult, is quite 
another matter. That is just envy. And envy doesn’t help to 
solve the cost of living problem. In fact, it has almost certainly 
helped to make the problem worse, for the transfer, through 
vindictive taxation, of incomes from people who are spending 
them slowly and wisely to Governments who spend them quickly 
and rashly has been quite a potent inflationary factor. Some of 
the contributors seem to me, when they hit on this point, to have 
scored a bullseye. 

That brings us back to the point at which we broke off to 
consider envy and uncharitableness. The process of looking 
inwards at the ways of cutting down expenditure has a clear limit. 
The process of looking sideways does not help. There is nothing 
for it but to look straight ahead at the possibility of making ends 
meet by earning more money. And it is at this point that the 
essential injustice of the inflationary process becomes plain, for— 
as several articles and letters have pointed out—it is possible to 
work harder and earn more and still be no better off. It is in 
this respect—and not in the higher living standards of the middle- 


class—that the wage-earners may be suffering an injustice. They 
may be. Whether or not they actually are suffering an injustice 


depends on particular cases. The level of wages as a whole is 
rising. The round of increases which is now beginning is the 
second since April, 1950, and the barriers to a further rise are 
weak. Some groups of wage-earners are doing better than others. 
Some may be losing ground. But an authoritative estimate 
suggests that weekly earnings as a whole may be higher by 12 
to 13 per cent. in 1951 than they were in 1950, while prices will 
be higher by 9 to 10 per cent. In fact, it is pretty clear that wage- 
earners will improve their position despite the rise in prices. It 
is quite certain that they have already improved their position 
relatively to the receivers of fixed incomes. 

There is nothing inherently wrong with that. The only solid 
basis for an increase in living standards is an increase in pro- 
duction. And the producers, whose incomes are flexible, are 
improving their position relatively to the non-producers whose 
incomes are fixed. But the situation is unstable. The producer 
cannot be sure that his increased efforts will be justly rewarded 
The price-rise may beat him. In any case, quite apart from the 
that, many of those whose salaries stand still while expenses 
advance (among whom are numbered so many of the clergy) 
would have conscientious objections to changing their jobs. 
The determination to work hard and earn more is only part 
of the answer to the cost of living problem. Beyond it ue the 
mysteries of financial and monetary policy, so many of which 
are now in the hands of the Government. 

Naturally, since their first object was to present the problem 
in personal terms, contributors to the discussion could not do 
much more than mention this broader problem. Nor is it 
possible here to do more than set up a few signposts suggest- 
ing lines of approach to a subject which is full of intricate 
technical difficulties. Fundamentally the problem is either to 
iron out the periodic rise and fall of prices or to reduce the 
dislocations and injustices implied in that process. Price fluctua- 
tions have been studied by economists for a long time and tt 
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would be a pity to neglect their discoveries, one of the most 
elementary of which is that these movements cannot be con- 
trolled at all by hasty expedients, by panic measures, by tackling 
the symptoms of the trouble instead of its root causes, or by 
neglecting any of the financial instruments whose potency is 
known—the rate of interest, for example. 

Unfortunately, the policy of the present British Government 
does not show signs of advancing the science of financial con- 
irol. It contains too many expedients and excuses. There is 
foo strong a tendency to blame distant causes of a price rise, 
such as the cost of imported raw materials, and to neglect causes 
which are not distant at all, such as the high cost of production 

f the most important raw material of all, which is home- 
produced coal. There is too great a willingness to rely on price 
controls—a willingness which in parts of the rank and file 
amounts to an obsession—regardless of the fact that prices are 
a symptom and not a cause of an inflationary situation. There 
is too much willingness to attack incomes, and in particular 
incomes from profits, without enquiring to what extent those 
ncomes are connected with effort, productivity and risk. And, 
finally, there is the blind assumption, which underlies so much 
iaxation and so many welfare services, that the decisions of the 
State are necessarily wiser than the decisions of the individual. 
But State decisions concerning the scale of expenditure have 
been a potent factor in producing the rise in prices which all 
contributors to this discussion have been concerned with. And 
State decisions about the scale of taxation which is possible and 
the kind of enterprise which is desirable have no doubt helped 
to divert their attention from: the possibility of beating the price 
rise by purely personal effort. A situation seems to have arisen 
in which too many people assume the problem cannot be beaten 
at all. It is difficult otherwise to account for the mixture of 
resignation and complaint which has been as prominent in this 
series of articles as in British life as a whole in recent years. 
But it still seems to me that a high level of production and a 
more intelligent financial policy would break the back of the 
problem—that and a lot more freedom for individua!s. 


Women at the Wicket 


By ROBERT HUDSON 


URING the past week many thousands of people have 
been introduced through the medium of television to the 
novel spectacle of women playing cricket. The occasion 

was no light-hearted affair, but a real Test Match—England v. 
Australia—played on the revered turf of Kennington Oval. As 
one of the commentators on the match, I thus found myself in the 
unenviable position of having to break the news as gently as 
possible to a scattered army of husbands and brothers that 
women could no longer be regarded merely as unwilling providers 
of slow under-arm lobs to be driven mercilessly into the sea dur- 
ing the summer holidays. I fancy that the sight of Molly Hide 
hitting strongly through the covers, Betty Wilson bowling beauti- 
fully controlled spinners, or of Lorna Larter (whose name might 
surely be a passport to Hollywood) keeping wicket with the 
exuberant efficiency of a Godfrey Evans, must have given them 
anxious food for thought. 

In fact, women have been playing cricket for over two hundred / 
years. The first recorded match took place at Gosden Common, 
near Guildford, in 1745, between “ eleven maids of Bramley and 
eleven maids of Hambleton dressed all in white, the Bramley 
maids with blue ribbons and the Hambleton maids with red 
ribbons on their heads. .” For the record, the red ribbons 
won the day by eight runs. Occasional matches—many of them 
styled “ Married y. Single "took place during the next century, 
but there appeared to be little enthusiasm. The year 1820, how- 
ever, as Miss Nancy Joy reminds us in Maiden Over, her admir- 
able and pioneering history of women’s cricket, was a date not 
without significance. In that year Mr. John Willes prevailed 
upon his sister Christina to bow] him some practice balls in the 
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barn of his home at Tonford, near Canterbury. Dutifully, ang 
no doubt with the hopeless resignation of many sisters before and 
since, she proceeded to do so—“ with a high-handed action” (l 
quote Miss Joy) “ that avoided entanglement in the voluminoys 
skirts of the period.” Her brother promptly introduced the new 
form of bowling in a match between M.C.C. and Kent at Lords 
and on being no-balled, jumped on his horse and rode away. 
declaring that he would never play again ; nor did he, though in 
due course his sister’s masterly invention became the recogniséd 
form of bowling. 

The formation of the White Heather Club, the oldest women’s 
cricket club still in existence, heralded a period of country-house 
cricket in the eighteen-nineties in which the ladies were allowed 
to play a modest part, prior to taking the floor in the ball-room 
in the evening. This period also produced the first recorded 
match in Australia, when in May, 1886, two teams dressed rather 
surprisingly in “ cardinal and blue” and “ black and gold ” gos. 
tumes met on the Sydney cricket ground. In England occasional 
cricket for women continued, but it was not until 1926 that a 
start was made to build up a recognised association. In that year 
a few enthusiasts—among them Miss Marjorie Pollard, a well- 
known hockey international and a fellow-commentator at the 
Oval—met in the village of Colwall in Worcestershire to play 
cricket. They not only played, but also decided to form the 
Women’s Cricket Association, which in twenty-five years (includ- 
ing the 1939-45 war) has grown at a remarkable rate. It now 
contains nearly three hundred affiliated clubs and schools, or- 
ganised by counties, which are in turn grouped in five territorial 
associations. A county, to be recognised as such, and to possess 
a county eleven, must have at least three affiliated clubs within 
its borders. Inter-territorial matches are played, and the Eng- 
land XI picked as a result. English teams have twice visited 
Australia, and this is the second visit of an Australian team to 
this country. 

As we watched at the Oval, we tried to bring to life some of 
the trim and unfamiliar figures flitting about the television screen 
in their regulation divided skirts and three-quarter length stock- 
ings. What did these ladies do ‘when they were not playing 
cricket? The answer in the main, as far as the English team 
is concerned, is that they teach—usually games, sometimes 
physical training. There are, of course, exceptions ; Grace 
Morgan, for instance, leaves her office at the Ministry of National 
Insurance in order to keep the English wicket—which she does 
with appropriate efficiency ; Hazel Sanders, who appeared to be 
contemplating an early suicide about three yards from the bat, 
was taking time off from a pathological laboratory. But princi- 
pally it is the classroom and the “ gym” which claim our women 
cricketers, and no doubt many an anxious pupil prayed for a 
century from Miss Robinson or five wickets from Miss Duggan. 

Molly Dive, the Australian captain, herself a graduate of 
Sydney University, leads a team of far more diverse’ talents— 
without a teacher among them. Here we find ledger-machinists, 
packers, clerks, stenographers and photographers. Myrtle Crad- 
dock, the star spin bowler, is a lock-assembler ; Mary Allitt, an 
obdurate opening batswoman, helps her father to train horses ; 
and Norma Whiteman, whose fielding was a great pleasure to 
watch, is an assistant in a sports’ shop. Romance does not 
appear to flourish in cricket pavilions, none of the Test Match 
players on either side being married. 

There are—for women’s cricket—some minor but sensible 
variations in the rules. The ball weighs five ounces, which is half 
an ounce lighter than that used in men’s cricket ; the lunch and 
tea intervals are lengthend by twenty and ten minutes respec- 
tively, leaving a maximum playing-time of five and a half hours 
in a day—and a little more time for gossip and analytical 
discussion. 

What of the technical competence of the leading women 
cricketers? Many watchers were no doubt surprised by their 
standard of skill, and indeed, as long as they are not compared 
with men and not made to play against them, they can survive a 
microscopic investigation of their cricketing technique. Their 
batting is sound and bears evidence of good coaching, but one 
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misses the straight driving still occasionally seen ‘in county 
cricket. Most of the runs come from cuts and deflections—and 
from heavy punishment of the loose ball on the leg side. The 
bowlers are steady, and the faster ones can move the ball in the 
air, but the spin bowlers do not seem able to spin the ball 
appreciably, although Miss Marjorie Pollard disagreed with me 
on this point when we were on the air. The googly is, as far as 
[could see, unknown. Fielding is undoubtedly their strong suit ; 
both ground fielding and catching are excellent, and some of the 
throwing, particularly of the Australians Valerie Batty and 
Norma Whiteman, is remarkable. First bounce to the wicket- 
keeper from the Vauxhall end at the Oval is no mean throw. 
The faster women bowlers are slightly above men’s medium pace, 
and, when women play against men, faster bowling than this is 
liable to cause severe twOuble, not through lack of skill but 
through lack of practice against it. Similarly, a high-class slow 
spin bowler, equipped with a googly, would probably run through 
a women’s side. But, as I said above, comparison with men’s 
cricket is unfair and unwanted, least of all by the Women’s 
Cricket Association. 3 

The Oval Test Match resulted in a win for England by 137. 
But the result was really immaterial, as the “ Ashes of women’s 
cricket ” were in any event bound to remain in Australia. How- 
ever, the memory of Molly Hide’s courageous batting with an 
injured heel will remain with us, as will the fine bowling of Mary 
Duggan and Betty Wilson. As the players came off the field 
at the end of the game, we felt that they must surely soon be 
promoted from the practice wickets at Lords to the glory of the 
“ middle ” itself—or perhaps to a special “ Lords ” of their own, 
with a Mother Time brooding benevolently over the scene from 
the heights of the grandstand. 


The Colonel 


By BRUCE RENTON 


HE middle-aged gentleman was really an ex-enemy colonel 

with a false name. The emigré needed some money, told 

a policeman, and had him arrested. But that seems rather 
a dull and insufficient explanation, like the report that was sub- 
mitted at the time to higher authorities. One likes, in retrospect, 
to believe that there were, on that day, more mysterious forces 
at work than an emigré’s financial embarrassment and a soldier's 
inclination to do his duty ; and that no man Could die as casually 
as that, without causing the world some polite wonder, or perhaps 
leaving it a little conscious-stricken. 

The informer closely followed the pattern of a Yugoslav war- 
produced student. He had spent the latter part of his education 
deserting from army to army, wangling his way out of a firing- 
squad, then escaping from a concentration camp. Now he was 
an emigré, peddled dope, and slept with old women. He 
was the more distinguished by a post-war kleptomania. He 
was consequently always in jail; and I was always telling the 
Austrian police lies to get him out. According to the rules of 
the game he ought to have served a short sentence each time. 
But it was obvious that a prison could never help him ; besides, 
the Law takes itself so seriously at times that it gave me profound 
personal pleasure to be able, for once in my life, to let a thief 
out of prison. The only thing that could have cured my up- 
rooted young friend, the emigré, would have been to grant him a 
respectable status in the community. If he could have become 
overnight a doctor, a lawyer or a lecturer at the local university 
he would never have stolen again. But he felt himself cheated 
of all that, and now he was only a nomad rat, from whom moral 
behaviour was not expected anyway. 

_ I felt a certain kinship with the emigré. We were both push- 
ing our real selves out of sight all the time ; we were both ham 
actors in the pantomime the war had created for us. We were 
really in the universities of Oxford and Belgrade all the time. 
All this was a dream, a game. The only difference was that he 
Played the réle of informer and I that of policeman. When the 
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Austrians arrested him, he used to get indignant, and shout, as 
they dragged him through the streets, “ | am a student of philo- 
sophy,” as if he had not quite grasped what was going on. 
Frustrated and helpless, he had reached a point when, in order 
to prove that he was still a vital force in the world, he would 
have sunk to the lowest crime or risen to the heights of heroism. 
What he did do was this. 

He walked into the office and said, “ If you like, I will make 
you a major.” From the way his lips were trembling I could 
see that he was bursting with information. His attitude irritated 
me ; it reminded me of somebody I disliked at school. “I don’t 
want to be a major,” I said petulantly. Then he told me about 
the colonel. “ High on the list of war criminals,” he burst out. 
“ Seen him in the capital scores of times. . . . He’s just around 
the corner having coffee.” 

At least this broke the tedium of life and added a little selfish 
glamour. It was like living in a film, I always hoped, only some- 
how one never quite reached that level of fiction. Perhaps this 
time it would be different. Perhaps the colonel would fight it 
out in the café. Just the two of us behind the tables, counting 
our bullets, like two bandits in a Wild West bar. I wish I had 
left him there drinking coffee with his daughter in an Austrian 
café. They were on their way to South America. I was ruining 
all that. Yet I did not want him. Nobody really wanted him 
except a few personal enemies in his home town. Why had I 
not told the emigré to buy himself a drink and forget about it? 
The emigré was hiding in a doorway when we went out. For 
a second I caught sight of his white face. It was the stricken 
face of Judas. 

During the interrogation we delicately ignored the crux of the 
whole situation: what precisely were his war crimes? We 
were so pleased that somebody else would have to find that out 
Whatever they had been, he would have remained for me a 
tired, middle-aged man whom I could have left with his daughter. 
I think that the emigré and I were taught a prayer that day, 
“ Lord, forgive us for having sent a war-criminal to his doom.” 
The daughter blamed herself, saying that her father had wanted 
to drive straight through the town, but that she had wanted to 
have coffee. We had all got ourselves entangled in a spider’s- 
web. We would each leave something behind in it, and the 
spider would eat the colonel. Perhaps the spider was Justice. 

Now it was all over. The colonel and I were in a prison-cell 
not far from the Austro-Yugoslav border. Outside birds were 
singing and through the bars we could see the Carinthian hills. 
All the forms had been filled in ; soon the transport would arrive 
to take him across the frontier. The colonel was smoking. Then, 
quite unprompted, he started to talk about success. I was 
staring out of the window and only half-heard him. I think he 
said it was only fright that made people struggle for money and 
power at the expense of more precious things, that he had killed 
himself long ago, and that what happened to his body now was 
a mere formality. 

When the transport pulled up outside the prison I went out- 
side to make arrangements. When we came back in, we saw 
that the colonel had cut his veins. The M.O. patched him up a 
little, then we sent him across the border. 


Tourists, Oxford, 1951 


THE crumbling walls receive 

Their annual renewal, by the sight 

Of a thousand searching eyes. 

Cameras flicker: I am pinned 

Lepidopterous in the arch 

Of my staircase, and condemned 

To a moment's perpetuity ; 

Reappearing, poised in time, 

Gowned and glossy-eyed. 

Snap-shot against a wall, 

I halt Time, and live— 

Through film and fixative. 
Davin Wainwrionat. 
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Miavaig in Uig 
By IAIN HAMILTON 

OR the first hour of the journey there was no talk. It was 

too early in the morning, too cold and comfortless. But 

at Arrochar, where the train halted briefly on the isthmus 
between the fresh water of Loch Lomond and the salt of Loch 
Long, the rising sun was tinting the snowy peaks and a little of 
this rosiness filtered into the compartment. I stirred in my 
corner and held out my cigarette-case to the lanky man opposite, 
a crofter-sailor from the west coast of Lewis going home with 
something in his pocket after eighteen months at sea. We talked 
for a time of the Outer Isles, and then I asked him if he happened 
to know a song about Miavaig in Uig. Some years before, my 
memory had been oddly disturbed by a translation of this song 
quoted by Louis MacNeice in his book about the Hebrides: “I 
would sail with you to Miavaig in Uig,” it began. The ghost 
of an earlier acquaintance had nagged me, as such ghosts do, 
and here at last was a possibility of laying it. He knew the song 
well and hummed the air of it as we went along the swaying 
corridor. I was pleased because I recognised the melody as one 
heard somewhere before, perhaps once only ; and it occurred 
to me that it was not the English verses seen in MacNeice’s book 
that had seemed familiar, but something in their rhythm. 

In the restaurant-car, empty but for ourselves, the Lewisman 
sang the first verse and the chorus in Gaelic. Two of the English 
lines came to mind: 

“T would sail with you to Miavaig in Uig, 
Even through the dark and the sea-mist.” 
It is a bridal song, light and dancing, and the lanky man sang 
it well enough in his high tenor, almost falsetto, the true male 
singing voice of the Islands. 

By the time we were well across the Moor of Rannoch the 
world was full of sunshine, and Schichallion, white in the east, 
had as keen an edge as Fujiyama in a sharp print. The com- 
partment was now full, for there were many Islanders of the 
lanky man’s acquaintance on the train, and some of them had 
come in from the corridor. They had a lot to talk about. I 
was out of this, for they were all hard at it in Gaelic, and I had 
long since lost the greater part of the small fragment I once had 
of that language. But I did catch the mention of Miavaig in 
Uig in the lanky’s man’s conversation ; and then, sure enough, 
a little sandy-haired fellow who had been taking frequent swigs 
at a half-bottle began to sing the song in a melancholy fashion. 
A sober companion corrected him, and then they all began to 
sing, gently at first but soon with great vigour. “ Yes,” said 
Sandy mournfully when they had finished, “it is a fine song, 
that.” Then the lanky one asked me if I would not be making 
a note of it, since I was so interested. This seemed expected of 
me, and they were all anxious to help; so I began to take the 
Gaelic words down phonetically. The first two lines were 
entered something like this in my notebook: 

“ Ghalaeeng late a Veéavak an Odik, 
Gyéd a vig e 4namoch, gyéd a vig e 4namoch.” 

The mainland mountains were icy, and Loch Hourn, living up 
to its name, looked like hell-mouth. But the winter sun can 
be warm in the west, and it was mild enough to stay on deck, 
watching the strange crest of the Sgurr of Eigg recede. But 
soon I fell into conversation with a plump, well-dressed man 
smoking a black cheroot. What was I going to Lewis for, if 
J didn’t mind the question, he asked me after a little. His accent 
was of the Isles, but there was a touch of the flat Glasgow 
tongue in it. I told him that I was writing some articles on 
the Highlands and Islands. “ Ach,” said hé quietly into my 
ear, “ it is not worth bothering your head about them at all.” 

“Why so?” I asked. 

“Well, now,” he explained complacently, “the plain truth 
of it is that the Highlands and the people that are in them are 
beyond all hope. Just trash! ” 

But he was himself of the Islands? 


Ah yes, but long ago 
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he had gone south and into business. Now he had five butcher. 
shops and was doing well enough. Every year he returned on 
holiday, but these were trips he enjoyed no longer. 

At Kyle of Lochalsh lay the bigger ship that crosses the Minch 
to Stornoway. The sun had gone by the time she left the quay- 
side, and a wind was rising ; heading diagonally across the march 
of the waves, the ship began to make long lurches. After a 
meal I went along to a little wedge-shaped bar in the bows 
where the Lewismen who had been on the Mallaig train were 
drinking. The lanky one said when I came in: “ We will have 
another go at that song now, and you will always have it in your 
head.” So he began to sing it, and everybody in the bar joined 
in, and it seemed as though the ship itself moved to the dancing 
— appropriately enough, for the English version has lines 
ike: 

“ How shall we fare in the whirl of the gale 
Out in the midst of the Islands? ” 


But I never got to Miavaig in Uig, that remote western parish 
of Lewis. The butcher and I happened to be spending the night 
in the same Stornoway hotel. In the morning I met him at 
breakfast, and during the meal mentioned the song I had been 
learning on the journey. He knew it, too, and asked me if | 
would show him my notebook. He sounded his way through 
my phonetic spelling, and in the end announced that it was full 
of mistakes, many of them obviously the fault of the Lewismen 
who had dictated the words to me. “See here,” he said in 
disgust, “ they cannot even speak their own language properly. 
They are just trash, the lot of them.” Nothing in the world could 
have whetted my appetite for a visit to Miavaig in Uig more than 
the butcher’s wholesale verbal butchering of Lewis in general and 
Uig in particular ; but there was, in fact, no time for the long 
trip. So Miavaig in Uig was still a name only. 

For some time it held for me a richness of indefinite romantic 
association sustained by the irritant of the knowledge that once 
in the past, in circumstances which I could remember not at all, 
I had heard the song of the same name. But recently, in London, 
I was with a woman famous for her singing of Irish ballads. 
She asked me if I knew any Scottish songs, unfamiliar ones, that 
might be worth her attention. I hummed the air of Miavaig 
in Uig to her, thinking as I did so that she did not seem im- 
pressed. No wonder, for she told me that the tune I had been 
humming was a well-known Irish song and the speciality of a 
certain Dublin singer! She could not, for the moment, remem- 
ber the title or the words, but insisted that it was far too well- 
known in Ireland for her to bother with it. Now I was off on 
another track ; the memory of an afternoon in a sitting-room in 
Dungannon, County Tyrone,had returned to me. The girl of 
the house had sung a few songs then. Had this been among 
them, but with an Irish subject and a mood remote from that.of 
Miavaig in Uig? That name already began to lose some of its 
associative magic. 

It was to lose more. In Piccadilly a few days later I passed 
a man in the gutter singing the Scottish song called Bonny 
Strathyre. The iune ran on in my head as I turned up into 
Bond Street—and then, by itself as it were, it rephrased itself and 
took a different time and was, with one or two adjustments, 
none other than Miavaig in Uig! Another illumination, and 
not the last. Since then I have discovered that this melody can, 
with equal facility, assume the title and style of Eilean Mo 
Chridhe, Tam Glen and The Muckin’ o' Geordie’s Byre, all songs 
that I have known since boyhood. It is also the original of two 
songs in English, one of them very popular recently in Scotland. 
In the Children’s Hour of the B.B.C. not long ago a choir broad- 
cast an Irish-Gaelic song to the same tune ; and I have been 
assured that the identical melody—which I had thought so 
exclusive, so rooted in one place, so saturated with one particular 
mood—is the basis of a Breton song. 

Are there also Manx, Welsh and Cornish versions? And 
what are their verses about? Not, we may take it, about Miavaig 
in Vig. 
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COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


T is sad to feel sundered from one’s kind. We are assured 
that laughter can be “infectious,” and I certainly recall 
occasions in my school-days when even the Upper Sixth 

were shaken from their natural dignity and would choke and 
turn purple in chapel because a mouse had slid across the floor. 
There have been moments also when, crossing the park slowly, 
| have seen children laughing together from some’ unknown 
cause, throwing their heads backwards in an ecstasy of merri- 
ment or rolling in helpless little bundles upon the grass: at such 
moments I have caught the infection, and have proceeded on my 
way giggling happily to myself. But there come other moments 
when my fellow-human beings burst into loud cachinnation and 
when I sit there uninfected, while a small cold sorrow creeps 
across my heart. At seven on Thursday evenings in the Home 
Programme there is an item entitled, “ Talk Yourself Out of 
This,” produced by Mr. Frederick Piffard and conducted by Mr. 
Gilbert Harding. I have never had the strength to listen to this 
programme for more than a few minutes, so that I cannot pretend 
that I have any real knowledge of its purpose or method. It 
seems, however, to represent some sort of contest or competition 
wherein certain chosen men and women tell funny stories to each 
other ; the comparative merit of these stories is judged by the 
referee according to the volume and duration of the laughter pro- 
voked in the audience. The story is told with dexterity and 
speed ; then the laughter follows and some assessment is made 
of relative approbation. I stand there listening to the resultant 
guffaws and a bleak loneliness assails me ; I lean my head upon 
the mantelpiece in despair ; I feel as sundered from the gay living 
community of my beloved countrymen as the goat in the salt 
marshes of the Dead Sea, so carefully depicted by Holman Hunt. 
* x * * 


Even if one admits that the audience thus gathered in the 
B.B.C. studio have been assembled for the purpose of laughter, 
and that they are in mere politeness obliged to do their stuff ; 
even if one admits the infectious nature of communal laughter 
and recognises that many people laugh because they enjoy the 
muscular movements rather than because they are really 
dnused ; even if one makes every allowance for these guffaws, 
it does seem extraordinary that grown men and women can be 
able to laugh so loud and so long at stories that to me do not 
seem comical at all. There was the story about a man who 
addressed a Chinese washerman in pidgin-English and was 
answered in a correct educated voice. Had I witnessed such an 
incident, I should certainly have smiled, perhaps even have 
laughed, at so sudden a denial of expectation. The Englishman 
assumed that the Chinaman would only understand pidgin- 
English and addressed him accordingly ; the Chinaman replied 
in English of the most perfect grammar, vocabulary and intona- 
tion. I quite see that such an incident contains the components 
of surprise and humiliation that are essential to the laughable. 
It would have been quite an amusing episode had it actually 
occurred ; but when weighted with the unreality of deliberate 
invention, it seems to me too thin a thread to stand the strain. 
Yet the audience in the B.B.C. studio greeted this empty tale 
with laughter. There was another story of a more elaborate, and 
to me more obscure, design. It turned on the point that Romeo 
had to stand on the balcony because he had forgotten his tights. 
That story was even more popular than the Chinaman story, 
owing, I suppose, to the fact that the absence of trousers is always 
comical to simple minds. Yet basically the story was too im- 
probable to bear any relation to life ; and 1 am not amused by 
Stories that provide no picture of individual character or of life 
in general. 

* * * * 

enjoy laughter. I find it an agreeable relaxation and a solvent 
of tension. But when I am unable to join in the laughter of 
others | am afflicted, as I have said, with a special form of sad- 


ness. I have written frequently upon this subject, since it is one 
that interests me much. Why is it that I, who like my fellow- 
beings and have no special intellectual vanity, should be so aloof 
from their merriment? Is it that they also are not really amused, 
but simulate all the motions of laughter for fear of being thought 
lacking in gaiety, from ordinary social politeness, or from aa 
indolent surrender to a mass mood? Obviously, there come 
moments when we are all obliged, if only from social convention, 
to ape an amusement that we do not feel. But when I watch such 
people indulging in their, to me, inane merriment, I do not detect 
any absence of spontaneity ; if they are young, they may be just 
surrendering to happiness, performing one of the loveliest of 
human acts ; but if they be over fifty, their shaking shoulders 
and streaming eyes must be due to some more definite stimulus 
to exaltation. They must find the stories about the Chinaman 
and Romeo laughable stories ; and I lean there with my head on 
the mantelpiece wholly unable to raise even the ghost of a smile. 
I am quite sure that my inability in such matters is not due to 
any intellectual cause ; the things that make me laugh (and I 
laugh much) are just silly little human things, very often con- 
nected with evidence of other people’s self-importance. The 
jokes that I find funny have very seldom any intellectual content: 
they are merely examples of the incongruity of life upon this 
earth. But Romeo and the Chinaman are not examples of actual 
incongruity ; they are examples of nothing, and as such, surely, 
not laughable at all. 
* * . * 


It is an error to assume that when sophisticated people fail to 
smile at a joke that sets unsophisticated people rocking with 
laughter, the former are guilty of intellectual arrogance. In all 
probability their blank irresponsive expressions indicate not con- 
ceit, but the awful humility of loneliness. When I failed so 
miserably to laugh at the stories about Romeo and the Chinaman, 
I was not conscious of the presence in my soul of one millimetre 
of spiritual pride; I just felt sundered. The difference is, I 
believe, not between varying grades of intellectual fastidiousness, 
but between distinct conceptions of reality. The intellectual, 
being intensely interested in actual life, is unaffected by the 
imaginary ; the unintellectual, being often weary of actual life, 
finds in the imaginary an escape from the boredontof his days. 
I have said elsewhere that the distinction between the British and 
the American sense of humour is that, whereas we enjoy render- 
ing the real fantastic, they enjoy rendering the fantastic real. 
Max Beerbohm takes the actual background of Oxford and turns 
it into the Zuleika fantasy: Walt Disney takes a fairy tale and 
treats it with such brilliant realism that it seems to become part 
of life. Something of this sort must explain the different appre- 
ciations of the laughable made by the sophisticated and the un- 
sophisticated. I am bored by the Chinaman and Romeo because 
I know that the events narrated never occurred: others think 
them funny because they provide the intrusion of the fantastic. 
My sense of humour is set in motion by some alteration in exist- 
ing proportions or values: others are amused by the intervention 
of non-existent proportions or values. 

* * * * 

The French, who are the wittiest race on earth, are almost 
wholly devoid of a sense.opf humour: to them nonsense is painful 
rather than pleasurable. The Germans, were they less self- 
conscious, would have a sense of humour almost exactly akin to 
our own. I recognise that there exists such a thing as the English 
sense of humour ; there are moments when I long to possess it. 
But there are other moments when I thank the Gods of Laughter 
that they have not endowed me with this particular gambol 
faculty, that I do not laugh at meaningless stories about China- 
men, and that I retain the courage not to simulate amusement 
that I do not feel. Conceit, you think? Not in the very least. 
Only a highly developed sense of reality. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


“Intimate Relations.” By Jean Cocteau. (Strand.) 


THERE is not overmuch poésie de thédtre about Cocteau’s Les 
Parents Terribles, but it is a pretty good play nevertheless ; and one 
may even imagine that if the author had spared more poésie for 
its making it might have been to the melodramas of the boulevards 
much as The Cocktail Party was to the smart comedies of the West 
End. Anyhow, it is about something ; and among its other advan- 
tages are a keenly disagreeable plot, an admirably symmetrical con- 
struction, and a great many shrewd lines. The main difficulty it 
presents to producer, players and audience is the rapid and at times 
bewildering alternation of the tragical and farcical aspects of the 
situation. This is one of the difficulties which the production at the 
Strand of Mr. Charles Frank's translation does not, unfortunately, 
overcome. 

Yvonne is a sluttish invalid married to George, an inventor of 
sorts, whose inability to deal with life matches his wife’s. Michael 
is their son, sweltering in the hothouse of his mother’s jealous doting. 
Léonie is Yvonne's sister and, with her trim sense of order, the only 
prop of the haphazard household. Michael, to his mother’s horror, 
falls in love with a girl called Madeleine—and to his father’s horror, 
also, for this is the girl whom he has himself been pursuing these 
past three months. In the middle, and best, act the family calls on 
Madeleine, and George engineers a break between the young people. 
In the third act he repents, at the prompting of Léonie, and 
Madeleine and Michael are reunited. But the general satisfaction 
is marred by Yvonne, who, in a bout of jealousy and self-pity, 
poisons herself. 

“I do not know,” says George of the situation when he discovers 
who his son's mistress is, “ whether it is a tragedy or a farce—but 
it is a masterpiece.” Too strong a word for the play, certainly, but 
the piece is undeniably packed with intelligence and illuminated by 
the unkind light of Cocteau’s insight into the nastiness of human 
nature. It is hard to see why the censors should have been for so 
Jong reluctant to permit its public performance in this country. In 
any case, much of the sting is removed by Miss Judith Furse’s pro- 
duction and by the manner in which it is played. The English sense 
of humour is the very devil when it comes to a thing like this. Miss 
Fay Compton as Yvonne, Mr. Ballard Berkeley as George, and 
Miss Cicely Paget-Bowman as Léonie-—they contrive by their broad 
playing to conjure the comic spirit, and the comic spirit whisks out 
the horror from the tragedy and the cruelty from the farce, and 
shrouds the action in a sort of kindly English haze. The kindly 
English haze is charming in the appropriate landscape, which 
Cocteau’s is not. Instead of being torn between laughter:and tears, 
one is left abruptly high, dry, and strangely unmoved. 


JAIN HAMILTON. 
CINEMA 


“No Highway.” (Odeon.) “ Stranger on a Train.” (Warner.) 
——“Red Mountain.” Plaza.) 


Mr. James STEWART never fails to move the heart in some direction 
or another, and in the adaptation of Mr. Nevil Shute’s No Highway 
he sets it revolving maternally, his whole character, forgetful, woolly 
and pathetic, demanding full support from all mothers. As the 
boffin whose calculations assert that the tail of a new passenger 
plane will fall off after a certain number of flying hours, but whose 
powers of persuading others to believe this are nil, he gives a 
lovely, sincere performance, almost, at last, making one believe 
in the traditional vagueness of professors. One can well under- 
stand how eager to sew on his every button is Miss Glynis Johns, 
who lends her attractive flat voice and sympathetic eyes to the part 
of an air stewardess, though it is not quite so easy to believe that 
Miss Marlene Dietrich, still superlatively beautiful and still framed 
in mink, would be so drawn to Mr. Stewart's aquascuta-ed charms. 
Nevertheless | would especially commend her to you in a scene in 
which Mr. Stewart, finding himself by chance in one of the imperilled 
planes, urges her to seek safety by sitting on the floor of the lavatory. 
This sequence she handles with exquisite delicacy. 

Directed by Mr. Henry Koster, this picture is, to my mind, 
extremely good and extremely entertaining. It is credible, it has neat 





sensible dialogue, it runs as smoothly as engine-oil, the smaller parts, 
in the suave hands of Mr. Ronald Squire and Mr. Niall McGinnis, 
fitting like well-greased cogs into the whole, and I predict it will be 
screen-borne across many continents. 


So, too, will travel Mr. Alfred Hitchcock’s latest model, Strangers 
on a Train, with which production | can find no fault whatever, jt 
is an admirable thriller, restrained, amusing, clever, with just the 
right quota of Hitchcock tricks and whimsies, and acted throughout 
with glossy assurance. The story is concerned with a tennis cham. 
pion, Mr. Farley Granger, who meets in a train a maniac who 
Suggests that, as Mr. Granger wants to get rid of his wife and he 
wishes to get rid of his father, they should swop murders. As the 
author of this ingenious idea, one half of which is implemented 
Mr. Robert Walker gives a truly magnificent performance, instilling 
into his reasonable arguments and charming manner a subtle impres- 
sion of disequilibrium that is, by its very quietness, most unnerving, 
Miss Marion Lorne, of fadeless memory, gives a brilliant sketch of 
the madman’s doting mother, and a special mention must be made 
of Miss Patricia Hitchcock who, having been allotted some of the 
best lines, sees that they are driven home. As for Mr. Granger, 
he is at his best looking unhappy in a variety of shades, and in 
playing a game of tennis against the clock he here shows us that 
he can also look carniverous. 


This thoroughly good film is preceded by a prize-winning cartoon 
called Gerald McBoing-Boing which is, frankly, adorable. 
* * + * 


Very soon I must make a thorough study of the American Civil 
War, for in films such as Red Mountain, where words speak louder 
than actions and blue uniform betrays blue uniform on some abstruse 
ethical grounds, I find I become so confused it is doubtful whether, 
were my life at stake, I could place General Lee on the right side 
of the field. Be that as it may, and granted I am perplexed, | never- 
theless believe that were I clear in my mind as to why Mr. Alan 
Ladd roused the local community to murder his General I should 
still think this a poor film, not, I fear, made any richer by Miss 
Lizabeth Scott in a horrid wig. VIRGINIA GRAHAM, 


MUSIC 


I Do not owe my earliest musical experiences to the Promenade 
concerts ; in fact I cannot have attended more than half a dozen in 
the old Queen’s Hall before the war: and I am not therefore quali- 
fied to speak of the special mystique attaching to this admirable 
popular series. Every year distinguished musicians tell, often in 
rather less distinguished prose, of their debt to the Proms., of their 
wonderful memories, of the unique character of the series and so 
forth ; and 1, who only know the heat, the crowds and the inevitable 
“ utility” standard of many of the performances, experience the 
same feeling of being an outsider that used, they say, to be experi- 
enced by the man who had not been to a public school (in the 
narrower, esoteric sense). 


I do not for a moment wish to question the value either of 
the pioneer work done by Sir Henry Wood or of the concerts 
as they now are but, as an outsider, I cannot help seeing 
something slightly hysterical in this annual celebration of what is 
by now an institution and over half a century old. The British 
are generally famous for the cool, or even depreciatory, way in 
which they speak of their national assets or virtues; and we have 
of recent years taken to the fouling of our own nest almost as to a 
national sport. But no South American republic could employ more 
superlatives about its last revolution but four (“the most famous 
and glorious February 17th, 1912) than we annually expend upon 
the Proms. Yet they continue to be very popular and show no signs 
of needing this artificial boosting. I can only suppose that, like 
the true outsider, I am insisting on weighing an imponderable, as 
who should insist on applying strict standards of literary criticism 
to the “ Eton Boating Song.” 

The true and traditional Promenader needs no introducing to the 
music year by year; he accepts, with humble and unquestioning 
thankfulness, what is annually put before him. It does not vary 
much, for “my people like to have it so.” But those who, like 
myself, are more attracted by the variations than by the staple diet, 
may like to have their attention drawn to some of the promising 
novelties in this year’s programmes. Racine Fricker’s symphony, 
which has its first London concert performance on September 14th, 
is certain to be of major interest: but most of the high lights are 
in the concerto class. Absolute novelties are Hindemith’s clarinet 
concerto (August 17th) and. in a different class, Castelnuovo- 
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Tedesco’s chamber concerto for oboe and strings (July 31st). Other 
comparative rarities, though not first performances, are Berkeley's 
iano concerto (September 3rd), two works by Rawsthorne—the first 
iano concerto (August 27th) and the violin concerto (September 
§th)—Rubbra's Sinfonia Concertante (September 18th) and Murrill’s 
‘cello concerto (with a Catalonian sub-title meaning, I fancy, “ The 
Bird’s Song’) on August 10th. To these should be added Ravel’s 
piano concerto for the left hand, played by Paul Wittgenstein (for 
whom it was written) on August 13th; and d’Indy’s Symphonie 
montagnarde, which Kathleen Long will play on August 18th. 


It is a most laudable custom to give lesser-known British com- 
posers a chance of being heard at these concerts and I have not 
“starred” the first performances of works by Maurice Jacobson, 
Maurice Johnstone, Daniel Jones and Philip Sainton only because 
[know too little of their work either to praise or blame. Among 
foreign composers Bloch is represented by a Scherzo Fantasque 
which, we must hope, will perhaps show a more interesting side of 
the composer than the last work of his played at a Prom.; and 
Goffredo Petrassi, a contemporary Italian, by a Partita, to be played 
on August 6th. MARTIN Cooper. 

ART 


Ler us first salute the reopening of the Walker Art Gallery in 
Liverpool, remodelled and enriched, after twelve years of enforced 
recess. The extraordinary number of Festival manifestations up 
and down the country has been such as to daunt the most assiduous 
this summer, but in this case there is an especial claim for an 
excursion or detour—not only for the retrospective Stubbs exhibi- 
tion, the first since 1885, but for the Gallery’s own display. 

In London there are temporary additions to be seen at the National 
Gallery (which has also acquired two portraits by Reynolds and 
Gainsborough, the latter in the freshness of his early manner) and 
at the Victoria and Albert. From the paintings of the Liechtenstein 
collection housed in Trafalgar Square, the heavy-lidded calm of 
Leonardo's head—said to be of Ginevra de Benci—is pre-eminent 
and affecting. 

At South Kensington are some 36 oils from Mr.- Somerset 
Maugham’s collection of theatrical pictures, second only to that 
of the Garrick and destined eventually for the National Theatre. 
To state that, for the most part, these do not bear comparison 
wih the better Dutch and English conversation pieces need 
not cloud their intense historical and specialist interest. De Wilde 
can sometimes catch a hint of poetry ; Zoffany is nearly always pro- 
fessional. The best painting is probably Reynolds’ portrait of 
Garrick (who makes in ali no fewer than six appearances) torn 
between Tragedy and Comedy. Here Garrick comes to life as a 
real person, an actor, and a mischievous, confident charmer. 

For those who love contemporary French painting, there are some 
very excellent things from the School of Paris at the Lefevre Gallery. 
For those who are fascinated by the meeting place between science 
and aesthetics, the Institute of Contemporary Arts offers Growth 
and Form, an ingenious hotchpotch of microphotography and 
crystallography, mathematical and scientific models, natural forms 
and film projections of movement. This is not as complete as it 
might be (a Lissajous pendulum for example might have been 
included) but there is enough to show the connection between the 
organic shapes of nature as now revealed to us, and the art of 
someone like Paul Klee. 

For those who like to pick and choose, the mixed summer shows 
are now with us. Between them the Leicester Galleries and the 
Redfern must account for about 200 artists. Fame and Promise, as 
always agreeably, if “ safely,” selected, is representative of the bulk 
of middle-course painting, neither experimental nor academic, though 
wometimes reaching out to both poles, William Scott’s lemon, brown 
and black still life, and William Townsend’s rather remote semi- 
abstraction of a hop field, remain in the mind. The Redfern is 
rather more adventurous. Here Trevelyan’s nordic and pleasant 
centrepiece (20), Matthew Smith’s orange melon on a purple ground, 
wo abstract Pasmores, a Clough, Allin Braund and Edwin La Dell 
are all noteworthy. M. H. MIDDLETON. 


The Die-Hard 


Born free ; deceased with the Welfare State. 
They say he died too soon: he knew he lived too late. 
KD: &. B 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


PAYING a visit to a remote manor in my neighbourhood, I passed through 
the patch of new buildings tacked on to my village as to every other. 
First, the utilitarian new houses with the elongated window-panes dis- 
torting shapeliness. A strip of garden to each, and then the incongruous 
curb on either side of the new road. Beyond, a section of prairie with 
the seeding grasses curtseying to the breeze. Our age is presumed to 
be suffering from a surfeit of planning. But, unless we are to judge 
these novel appendages to our villages to be museum pieces, it is difficult 
to follow any rhyme or reason for their layout and construction, Exhibit 
A—a patch of wilderness ; Exhibit B (the curbs)}—a specimen of pseudo- 
urbanism ; Exhibit C—how not to build small houses. The new road 
is sO narrow that the curbs are a positve danger to traffic ; the grasses, 
alas, are a familiar example of the waste of good hay carried over 
thousands of miles of the grass-verges to our roads, while, as for the 
houses, is there any cause in nature why the principles of good design 
should be perpetually at war with “every modern convenience ” ? 


The Old Manor 


The manor I was bound for stands at the end of a mile of private 
road shaded by white poplars and stag-headed elms, and the moat 
studded with water lilies—moats necklaced nearly all Tudor mansions— 
comes into sight before the house, hidden behind spreading oak, mulberry 
and clipped yew hedges fifteen feet high. A Saxon thegn was the first 
to build on the site because of the well in the cellar from which the 
present family, who came into possession in 1495, still drinks—without 
the taste of chlorine in the water. Since Alsi, the daughter of Wlword, 
the Saxon builder, was still occupying the house in 1086, this solitary 
house in the plain of Aylesbury is a remarkable example of continuity. 
So is the building—a patchwork of every period and material up to and 
well into the nineteenth century. It is as composite as any church with 
Saxon or Norman foundations. The only sameness about it is that it has 
been lived in by the one family for nearly six centuries. The furniture 
and carvings in stone, brick and roughcast are to match In the drawing- 
room, for instance, there is an excellent piece of modern tapestry which 
took more than thirty years to make, panels of Scandinavian softwood 
round the walls, owing to Pepys when he was at the Navy office in 1680 
forbidding the use of English oak, portraits from the Renaissance onwards, 
an enchanting little Queen Anne needleworked armchair stuffed with 
early eighteenth century hay, a magisterial chair of Jacobean oak and a 
tri-cornered card-table of the most delicate needlework of playing cards 
and a floral design, round which, I believe, was played the embryonic form 
of whist. Classical marquetry, rococo arabesques, chinoiserie, neo- 
Gothic ornament, baroque carving, exuberant overmantels in the 
Elizabethan style even plaques of Richard If and Anne of Bohemia with 
fleur de lis decoration in the manner of East Anglian pargetting, all 
were there in as bewildering @ gallimaufry of styles and motives as the 
glutted eye could take in. No planning nor alien imposition about this 
house. Yet the sense of home and its continuity were so imperative, the 
successive ages of craftsmanship were bonded together in so strong a 
fellowship, that disharmony could not cross the moat. 


Tripoding 

On the way home, I was as surprised as delighted to see a field of tri- 
poded hay. Why the Proctor tripod is not in universal use has long been a 
mystery to me. It is by far the cheapest method of conserving the full 
protein value of both hay and corn; the cocking is a simple variation 
of the old tradition of stooking and hay-mow; our catchy weather is 
completely defeated by it and two men’s labour will see the job through. 
I have come to the conclusion that, in our age of Brontosaurian machines, 
the tripod is too simple, too effective and too inexpensive for the modern 
technician. 


In the Garden 


I have been trying an experiment with a new cross of the Laxton 
family—Royalty, a cross between the Cox and the Wise Apple (Court 
Pendu Plat), a Russet so called because it does not flower until May's 
end, so circumventing the late spring frosts. All went well: my little 
tree did not flower till May 28th.» But in this late season neither did the 
other apples! /iem 2. A notable eccentricity in a foxglove. The top- 
storey bell opened out wide into a moony disc, patined with chocolate 
stars, a new garden lily of the most superior beauty sprung on me by a 
freak of nature H. J. MASSINGHAM. 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 74 
Report by D. R. Peddy 


A prize was offered for an extract from a B.B.C. broadcast in the 
series “In the Kitchen”; the dish described being one of the 
following ; Red Herrings, Doughboys, Humble Pie, Sugar Daddies, 
or Mutton Dressed Like Lamb. 


A good time was had by all—including myself. In most of these 
competitions there is, however, something which disqualifies a fairly 
large number of entrants: in this case it was my preference for 
ingredients which were edible and for language which was culinary: 
so that those who wrote in terms of peroxide, soft soap and pinches 
of relevance were marked down. Another requirement was that 
the dish should be made to sound appetising. 

Sugar Daddies and Humble Pie tied for popularity, the former 
producing by far the best entries. Only one—albeit prizewinning— 
competitor attempted Doughboys. Mutton Dressed Like Lamb did 
not inspire very high quality material, though there was general 
agreement in recommending frills at the scrag ends, capers, and 
serving by candlelight. 

I liked F. P. D.’s historical notes on Humble Pie and Thomas 
Chitty on Mutton (“ Remove any brain and stuff the cavity with wild 
oats and Spanish onions”). Margaret Usborne’s second entry on 
the latter delicacy was also very readable (“1 am sure this dish, 
which is sometimes known as ‘ Lassie Passee,’ will always be greeted 
with smiles”). J. A. L. Allan’s Sugar Daddies, too, sound attrac- 
tive if improbable: “ While hot they give off large glass-like crystals 
(known to Americans as * ice’) which can be stored for a rainy day. 
Tasty dishes left near them for a®y length of time acquire a furry 
covering, considered by many to be greatly desirable.” The Rev. 
A. Whigham Price considers, on the other hand, that “a little 
rancid Hoyle will bring out the full flavour of the Red Herrings, 
and will momentarily dispel the odour of sanctity.” 

Prizes of £1 10s. each to R. J. P. Hewison, and Michael James ; 
£1 to Margaret Usborne, and two prizes of 10s. each to R. Kennard 
Davis and Joyce Johnson. 


FIRST PRIZES 
(R. J. P. Hewson) 


SUGAR DADDIES 

These rich but simple sweeties are favourites with the girls. Their 
vitamin £ and $ content is most beneficial in deficiency cases. The usual 
portion is om. We girls mustn't be greedy, and more at a time might 
disagree. The best kind are of solid consistency, with toughish exterior 
decorated with hundreds and thousands, and soft centre. 

Like most tasty dishes, Sugar Daddies need firm hands and a cool 
head. Take some old fool, add sugar, spice eau de vie Parisienne 
and couleur de rose: throw in a few charms and plenty of butter. Stir. 
Warm gently until malleable. Apply the nylon test. If this succeeds, 
let cool, but while still impressionable add liquor and twist round the 
little finger. Smother with Angel's kisses, agd roast in a sweetiepie dish 
until done brown. Garnish with applesauce, and liven up with occasional 





‘The Spectator,” August 2nd 1851 


A COWKEEPER and his wife of Liverpool, having circulated 
Statements that Fleet, a “ pork” butcher of North Street, used 
diseased meat for his sausages and other delicacies, Fleet pro- 
secuted them in the Court of Passage for slander. For the 
defence, the cowkeepers called witnesses who proved that Fleet 
bought diseased cows—cows that died of the milk fever— 
* jigged ” cows—calves, or “ staggering bobs,” a day or two 
old" all sorts of cows,” and so on, boiling them or chopping 
them up. From the cow meat were manufactured “ pig's” 
head and sausages. The meat was “ very black,” and ~ smelt 


awful.” One witness sold a heifer to Fleet for the benefit of 
his customers, though the witness would not give it to Ais pigs. 
Cross-examined, he said—*I turned the machine at the 


plaintiff's, and helped them to chop up the meat, but it made 
me sick. I can stand a bit of a smell, but I couldn't stand 
that. | asked the lad that was chopping the meat, did he ever 
eat any of it himself ; and he said * No, nor they can’t get me 
to eat it either” As “truth’s a libel.” the Jury found for 
the plaintiff, but with only a farthing damages. 
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raspberries and cut dates. Serve with champagne, wearing orchids and 
diamonds. A discreet hint of orange-blossom sometimes makes 
finish. 

The longer Sugar Daddies cam be kept, the better. This needs some 
art, if your sweetie is not to go sour on you—even break off altogether. 
Some use ice, with intermitient controlled warmth: others keep on 
tenterhooks. 


a nice 


(MicHaeL JAMES) 
DOUGHBOYS 


Doughboys have a wide variety of dressings. For example, fruit 
salad is a common decoretive accompaniment, and if ever you find a 
doughboy covered in fruit salad it is a good tip to add a pinch of salt as 
an aid to digestion Again, although rich they are sometimes seen with 
tarts, but such lapses are to be frowned upon. My persenal preference 
is to have plenty of dates with my doughboys. They have the pleasing 
characteristic of being perpetually fresh ; sometimes they are too fresh 
in which case they should be given plenty of sauce. One doughboy per 
person is the ideal portion, and I dislike the practice of making one do 
for two or more people. On the continent, however, they prefer them in 
seven or eight divisions. 

Now, before I go on to my recipes, | must deal with the fallacy that 
doughboys are harmful to the constitution. There is no truth in this 
whatsoever, They are in fact strengthening to the system and are especially 
beneficial! when there is a tendency to an over-red complexion. . . 


SECOND PRIZES 
(MarGarer Ussorne) 
SUGAR DADDIES 


. Should then be alternately soaked and buttered. Do not be too 
grudging with the dates, and stir from time to time with a spoon. The 
‘daddies ” should not be allowed to get crusty or they may cut up 
reugh. You will find them good for parties and after-theatre suppers. 
They are inclined to spoil, but the richer they are the better they keep. 
In fact they cannot be too rich. Now let us leave Sugar Daddies, and 
1 will tell you about something a little more savoury. 

‘ 
(R. Kennarp Davis) 
HUMBLE PIE 


Now here is a dish that has been frequently served in recent times in 
the House of Commons. It needs careful preparation, and the following 
instructions should be closely followed. 

Take one or two potentates ; formerly the large white variety would 
have been thought necessary, but nowadays quite small brown 
ones have been found satisfactory. Souk them in oil, add red pepper, 
and bring them to the boil. 

Next, make a nice hash of the situation, strain carefully all your 
resources, reduce power to a minimum, and leave everything to stew in 
its Own juice. The cream of your local forces should now be well 
whipped. Be careful to mince your words, and a leek or two may 
add flavour. Allow the whole to simmer for as long as possible, to 
avoid the least suspicion of toughness. Now put the lid on it, and 
serve with apologies all round. You will be surprised to find how much 
of this dish members are prepared to swallow. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 77 
, Set by Colin Shaw 


A prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for an extract 
from a discussion between King Lear and Lady Capulet on the 
problems of female education. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
in envelopes, marked “Competition,” and must be received not 
later than August 15th. Results will be published in the Spectator 
of August 24th. 
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readers are urged to place a firm order with their newsagent or 
to take out a subscription. Newsagents cannot afford to take 
the risk of carrying stock, as unsold copies are non-returnable. 

Subscription rates : 52 weeks, 30s. > 26 weeks, 15s. 
Send subscription instructions, accompanied by a remittance, 
10 the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, I.cndon, W.C.1. 
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LETTERS TO 


Conservatism and Liberty 


Siz, —Mr. Horner's promise, or threat, of a strike among the miners if the 
Conservatives are returned to power, may be no more than a pleasant 
jeu desprit, Or a dearly cherished ambition, or just a simple private hope. 
No one except Mr. Horner can be certain. He would not have spoken 
as he did, however, had he not known that millions of people in this 
country view the Conservative Party with positive, if not always well- 
informed, suspicion. 

That would not be so very important, except for the Conservative 
Party, had party politics remained on the old Whig-Tory or pre-1914 
Liberal-Conservative level But they have not. Current political 
“ warfare,” difficult as it may sometimes be to see the difference between 
the protagonists, is in fact no less than one aspect of the present world- 
wide struggle for men’s minds and loyalties. 
an all-powerful State or reasonably free men having a share in governing 
themselves ? To anyone following the debates in recent Parliaments this 
may seem a grandiloquent rendering of current party politics. It is, how- 
ever, the plain truth. The probably (to some) unwelcome logic of events 
demands that the Labour Party, despite the suave and comforting dis- 
claimers of Mr. Morrison, must either believe in and work for the 
totalitarian State, or fall miserably to pieces. It is also true that the 
Conservative Party, if it is to mean anything positive, must stand for the 
reasonable exaltation of the individual above the State—which, of 
course. has very little to do with the nonsense commonly talked about 
free enterprise 

But if the Conservative Party is to play a worthy part in this great 
struggle. and wishes, as it must, to win in the end, it will have to clear a 
great deal of lumber out of the attic. It is perfectly justified in wanting 
to win elections, but it really should remember that elections are single 
battles, and not whole campaigns. Quite certainly it is not enough 
for the Conservatives to be able to scramble back to power, with half 
ihe nation antagonistic, and even its own principles obscure to numbers 
of its own followers. That is the way to make possible the fulfilment 
of Mr. Horner's threat ; and, whatever the outcome of such a struggle, 
the victim would be the democratic way of government. For that 
reason, and because any other course would be disastrous, Conservatives, 
having decided, as one supposes they will, that they believe in the 
sanctity of individual freedom, must then give considerable thought to 
the means of persuading-many millions of decent, careless, not too well- 
educated men and women that liberty, which incidentally many of 
them scarcely realise the meaning of, is not only the most valuable 
possession in the world, but one which once lost is immeasurably hard to 
regain. 

Now the Conservative Party has not yet set out seriously to enlighten 
and win men’s minds. It has indeed scarcely addressed itself to this 
task. It has given lip-service often very eloquent lip-service, to the ideals 
of human liberty, but it has never explained, in terms that an ordinary 
man could understand and enjoy, how these can be obtained, nor indeed 
whether they are worth attaining. Denigration of the enemy is of course 
a perfectly justifiable weapon of political warfare, but it cannot fire the 
imagination of the young nor bring comfort to the old. 

| would suggest, with all proper humility, that the time has come 
for the Party to make a serious and well-considered .attempt—{i) to 
clarify its own thoughts on the question of the individual versus the 
State. so that it may be quite certain in which way men and women 
may be given the fullest possible scope without affecting too seriously 
the viability of the State; (ii) then to consider how this exaltation of 
the individual, of all righteous men and women, that is, can be put into 
words likely to arouse the trust, enthusiasm and determination of 
ordinary people in their millions. 

In attempting this it will be necessary to remember certain things 
which do not make the task any easier. Among these are: (i) That the 
power of the State is on the increase, and is therefore increasingly 
accepted by the young as in the natural order of things. (ii) That in 
all political parties, without exception, there are those who do not know 
what liberty means, and if they knew would not care. (iii) That those 
whom it is desired to influence—having been subject to governmental 
exhortation for years and living under the impact of Press, radio and 
find it difficult to discipline themselves to continuous 
or independent thought. (iv) That the Conservative Party is suspected 
of being linked with big business. That this is not true has got to be 
proved before the trust of at least several milliens can be gained. Big 
business has. of course, only itself to blame for the prevalent dislike. 
lis failure to explain its beneficent réle is far more detrimental to its 
good nume than any disregard of national or human interest. 


Mass advertising 


Are they to be the slaves of , 
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All this does not mean a new party, but merely closer thought 
and new methods. Beyond everything else, Conservatives must regard 
politics as being nearer to the popular idea of a crusade than to a 
relatively harmless dog-fight. In spite of everything, it is still possible to 
appeal with success to the noblest qualities in men and women of this 
couniry, as Mr. Churchill showed in that “finest hour.”—Yours 
faithfully, Hupert WILLIAMS. 


140 Park Lane, W.1. 


The Tshekedi Case 


Sir,—May I reply to a letter in your issue of July 13th from Mr. A, 
Sillery? Mr. Sillery does not mention that he was the Resident 
Commissioner for the Bechuanaland Protectorate until the end of last 
year, and was, therefore, the key person in all the advice that resulted 
in the banishment of Seretse and myself. 

Seretse’s position as heir apparent to the chieftainship of the tribe 
has never been questioned and, as I have said officially and publicly, if 
the cause of the double banishment was truly rivalry between us, the 
obvious duty of the Government was to have removed me and not 
Seretse I submit, therefore, that the present tension has resulted from 
the case being incorrectly handled from the beginning, and from the 
misrepresentation that I was a rival claimant to the chieftainship. 

The most paradoxical thing in this complicated question is that the 
Government accepted the contention that the marriage of Seretse was 
not in accordance with custom, which is the sole reason for which I, 
and thosé who hold my view, have “incurred displeasure of those holding 
the opposite view. Further, the Government itself, and even Mr. Sillery, 
admit that the people with me are the responsible leaders of the tribe; 
but these few individuals are being sacrificed to the rule of a mob of 
whose activities even Seretse, whom they profess to support, has publicly 
disapproved, and whose rea! leader is, apparently, unknown. 

Mr. Sillery believes that my return might well lead to bloodshed. How 
then does he account for the fact that I spent five and a half months 
in the country during the year of my banishment? Had the recent 
riots been spontaneous it would have been quite impossible for two 
hundred policemen to contain them. In banishing both Khamas the 
Government declared they would giye thé clans allied to the Bamanwato 
clan proper more administrative power, but in practice they placed in a 
position of power members of a faction of the Bamanwato clan who 
claim to support Seretse but who are traditional opponents of the Khamas 
in an old feud. These are the people who are responsible for promoting 
the present riots, and who are repeatedly referred to as representatives 
and leaders of the tribe, and are quoted as saying that I am not wanted. 
Even the recent decision made at Palapye that no kgotla would be held 
was made at a camp-fire at night time, and not before the three Govern- 
ment observers. In the meeting with the observers beforehand, only 
three people—all members of the Bamanwato clan proper and not of the 
allied clans—spoke. A careful observer will notice that the refusal to 
allow my return is now not based on unpopularity, as the Government 





School for Mothers 


G= was a young farm-labourer's wife, and 
she faced a charge of child neglect. Inex- 
perienced, harassed by the demands of three 
small children, discouraged by wretched 
living conditions, she had become utterly 
apathetic. We were asked to help, and with 
her youngest child we sent her to “ May- 
flower”, our training home for neglectful 
mothers. In healthy, restful surroundings she 
soon responded to the kindly guidance she 
found there, and at cooking, cleaning, sew- 
ing, housekeeping, child-care she proved a 
willing pupil. When the time came for her to 
rejoin the family—now decently housed—she 
was all a mother and a housewife should be. 





“ Mayflower " has proved a most valuable 
social experiment; many mothers, whose 
only faults were ignorance and inexperience, 
have been helped there. The work of The 
Salvation Army is still dependent upon indi- 
vidual generosity. Will you help, by donation 
or legacy ? Please send a gift to General 
Albert Orsborn, 





WHERE THERE'S NEED... 


The 
Salvation Army 


101, QUEEN VICTORIA ST., LONDON, B.C4 
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of ransom for Seretse’s return 

Although I renounced al! claim to the chieftainship at the time I left 
he country, the Government has never troubled to make this clear to 
the people, and, as one reporter remarked, Sir Evelyn Baring’s statement 


alleged, but I have become an object 


tribe on July 28th was the first time he had heard my renunciation 
being made public to the tribe. Mr. Sillery’s contention that neither 
Seretse nor myself could possibly reside amongst our own tribe as 
individuals is unintelligible to me, because the Bechuanaland Protectorate 
Government has proclaimed power to depose chiefs—tnless he contends 
that all chiefs who desire to retire from chieftainship must automatically 


to the 


be banished 

1 welcomed the proposed kgotla because it gave me the only chance 
1 have been offered since my banishment of stating my case to my own 
people, and of dispelling all these misconceptions. I still await this 
Opportunity. Only a proper Commission of Enquiry with definite powers 
ns of reference will reveal the truth behind all this confusion 
TSHEKEDI KHAMA 


and te! 
Yours faithfully, 
Westway Hotel Endsleigh Street, W.C.1. 


Punishment in Borstals 


Sia.—Mr. Chuter Ede’s acceptance of certain of the recommendations 
of the report on Punishments in Prisons and Borstal Institutions is 
surprising. Whenever there was a clash of opinion between the Borstal 
governors and the Borstal officers, the Home Secretary seems to have 
accepted the views of the latter and to have ignored those of the 
governors. Is it so certain that the disciplinary staff is wiser and more 
far-seeing than the governors with their wider experience? 

Mr. Ohuter Ede seems altogether to have little trust in his Borstal 
governors. They are not in future to be allowed to deal with aksconders. 
That is to be put into the hands of the Visiting Committee. Apparently 
the outside visitors, who are not necessarily experienced or trained in 
the handling of adolescents, are expected to have greater understanding of 
the reasons that make a boy or girl abscond than the governors and 
housemasters who live in daily intercourse with them. This intercourse 
and the personal relationship arising from it lie at the basis of Borstal 
training. Anything that shatters this is to be deprecated, but to hand 
an absconder over to an outside body for punishment must not only 
weaken this relationship but also weaken the respect felt by the young 
people for the governors.—I am, Sir, yours, &c., W. A. ELKin, 

Press Secretary, Howard League for Penal Reform. 

Parliament Mansions, Abbey Orchard Street, S.W.1. 


Our Secret Laws 


Six.—It is a maxim of the English courts that a plea of ignorance 
of the law cannot be entertained. A citizen must inform himself of such 
laws as apply to him. Last weck a single-handed farmer, farming only a 
few acres, had an offer of labour made to him. He rang up his nearest 
Labour Exchange, seven miles away, and asked for the latest figures 
re agricultural minimum wages, overtime, permitted deduction for board 
and lodging, &c. This information was flatly refused him. 

It appears that Labour Exchange clerks have been instruct?d not 
to sell anyone these figures. If the farmer would “ come in” (a round 
trip of fourteen miles) he could be shown a paper giving the desired 
information and read it for himself. The figures could not be read to 
him, even in the office; let alone over the telephone. This is fact. 
Would any constitutional lawyer care to comment?—Yours, &c., 

Tor Farm, Temple, Nr. Bodmin, Cornwall. D. Suare. 


Making Ends Meet 


Sir.—Although I agree with much that A Bank Clerk has to say in 
Making Ends Meet, | should like, as a member of the banking community, 
to make some protest at the manner in which members of our profession 
seem to have gone out of their way in the post-war years, not merely 
to cry but to bellow “ stinking fish ” to the impressionable public. 

I myself am on the staff of a large branch, which is not overstaffed in 
proportion to its volume of business, and I can truthfully say that, except 
at the end of a half-year, there is no necessity for anybody to stay 
later than 6 p.m.—and 5.15 p.m. is a fair average. Before that I was at 
a small country branch, where we felt cheated if we were not outside by 
430 p.m 

The pay certainly is not attractive in the early years, but if one has 
the ability and perseverance to reach managerial or executive status, the 
sky—or about £3,000 to £5,000 as a distant horizon—is the limit. Their 
humbler brethren, in the shape of cashiers and ledger-keepers, should be 
getting. with the present rate of bonus included, about £750 per annum 
at retiring age. with the prospect of a pension of around £420, for which 
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they have made no contribution through the years. I do not think it jg 
unkind to say that, had the men gone into ordinary office work on leaving 
school, the figures corresponding to those given above would on retire. 
ment be about £350 and £175 respectively. ; 
No, perhaps not a money-spinning job, but not quite so horribly awful 
as some of its adherents like to paint it—Yours faithfully, A. G. I LOYD 
72 Frederick Road, Selly Oak, Birmingham, 29. , 


Sir,—Before this very interesting series is concluded, I would like to 
make a comment which seems to me important, One of the earlier con- 
tributors referred to the necessity of spending £100 on his wife's abnormal 
confinement. There is today no such necessity. Either your correspon- 
dent has been grievously misled, or he has made a free choice for his own 
reasons. 

Working in the Health Service, without belonging to the party in power 
I can give credit to the Government for maternity arrangements which 
cover adequately every need, normal or abnormal. The criticism which 
can be levelled against the Service is that in some respects it is foolishly 
generous. For instance, the wife of an insured man can spend fourteen 
days in hospital at a cost to the nation of £15 a week,‘and yet receive 
all the cash benefits without deduction.—Yours, &c., 


OBSTETRIC PRACTITIONER 


Sirn,—None of the articles or letters so far published on the subject 
“ How to make ends meet” mention one way of doing so—climinating 
waste. I find that I waste all sorts of things from the time I get up to the 
time I go to bed, e.g., soap, fuel, petrol, stationery, food, books and 
papers, garden produce, &c. Others will be able to add many more. 
Hartley Withers, the economist, used to say that we buy many things 
which we either do not want or could do without. We are a wasteful 
nation, and a disciplined life would make ends meet in this rich country 
of England. There would be joy in life too, as worry, frustration and 
envy would be lessened.—Yours faithfully, G. O. de R. CHANNER. 
The Little Manor, Hawkhurst, Kent. 


The Leicester Galleries 


Sir,—May I be allowed, in the interests of present as well as future 
historians of English art history, to correct an extraordinary and rash 
statement in Mr. Derek Hill's letter to the effect that “ first exhibitions” 
in London of Cézanne, Picasso and Klee were held at the Leicester 
Galleries. I realise, of course, that as a “ young painter” Mr. Hill felt 
the death of his dealer intensely. Yet even in a posthumous tribute 
there is a need for accuracy. The meaning of the phrase “first 
exhibitions " is of course unclear, but I shall interpret it literally. The ¢ 
following facts are then of some importance: 

(i) The first London exhibition of Cézanne was that organised by 
M. Durand-Ruel at the Grafton Gallery in 1905 (ten works). lo 
1910 Cézanne was shown for a second time at the first Post-Impressionist 
Exhibition (some twenty works). The Leicester Galleries did not hold 
a Cézanne exhibition until 1925. 

(ii) Some twenty works by Picasso were shown in 1912 at the second 
Post-Impressionist Exhibition. And in the same year Picasso's first one- 
man exhibition was held at the Stafford Gallery. The Leicester Galleries 
did not hold a Picasso exhibition until 1921. 

(iii) The first two exhibitions in London of works by Klee were held 
at the Mayor Gallery in 1933 and 1935. The Leicester Galleries did 
not hold a Klee exhibition until 1940.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

18 Egerton Terrace, S.W.3. DouGLas Cooper. 


, . a . 
Communiqué English 
Sir,—A United Nations communiqué states, with reference to the Korean 
armistice conference, that “ preliminary discussion began immediately 
after the agreement on the agenda in order that the potential for halting 
the bloodshed in Korea may be realised as soon as possible.” Can 
nothing be done to check the corruption of the English language by 
the use of the illiterate jargon which seems to be favoured in some 
United Nations circles ?—Yours obediently, LEONARD STEIN 
The Old House, Leckhampstead,. Newbury. 


Trent Bridge to Baker Street 


Sir,—Mr. Derek Young's explanation of why I should arrive at Eustoa 

from Nottingham is, of course, elementary. Indeed, | can think of only 

one living man who could not work out the explanation for humself. 

“Mr. W. Herbert Spencer” my foot! Trust Watson to pick himself 

a fancy nom de plume.—Yours faithfully, J. P. W. Mattacieu. 
House of Commons. 
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We think that we shall have to change our daily paper before 
very long. The act will be painful, for we have taken that paper 
for twenty-five years or more, and our parents took it before us. 
We have no fault to find with its service of news. Its leading art- 
icles, invariably critical and depreciatory of anything and every- 
body except its readers and itself, receive our enthusiastic support. 
It publishes most helpful notes on books, and even its advertise- 
ments are good, if not so good as those in the Spectator. But it has 
developed a serious fault which outweighs all its virtues. You 
simply cannot light a fire with it. 


Let us admit the rarity of complete perfection. In the world of 
investment the ideal is as hard to discover as it is anywhere else. 
Yet we are bound to say (honesty being more important than 
modesty) that tae investment service of St. Pancras Building 
Society is pretty good, and its defects, as far as we can see, non- 
existent. We believe the Society’s investors would agree with us, 
and that others would, too, if they were to peruse our free 
“ Guide for Investors.” 


PANCRAS BUILDING SOCIETY 


For Social Saving 


ST. 


20, BRIDE LANE, 7 
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Te Bermuda: MEDIA, Dec. 8h; BRITANNIC, Jan. 18th. ' 
From Bermuda: PARTHIA, Feb. 24th. | 
SS } 
Bermuda calls you to leave Britain’s winter for the beauty and 


invigorating warmth of her lovely islands. No more delightful 
way of getting there than in the superb comfort of a great 
Cunarder. Return direct from Bermuda in the PARTHIA or 
from New York by any Cunard passenger sailing. 

For full information app Pier Head, Liverpool, 3 (Centra/ 9201): 


15 Lower Regent ‘Sire, La ondon A 1 hep tehali 7e90) ; 88  Leadenbll 
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as money. Cocea was introduced 

to Europe in the 16th century and 
soon became a fashionable and 
popular drink. Indeed, by the end of 
the 19th century the supply of beans 
from the New World could not keep 
pace with the demand. The intro- 
duction of cocoa to the Gold Coast 
only dates from 1880 but today the 
territory is the largest producer of 
cocoa beans in the world. 

Full and up-to-date information from 
our branches in the Gold Coast on 
market conditions and industrial 
trends in the colony is readily 
obtainable on request. Please write 
to our Intelligence Department at 


the address given below. 


BARCLAYS BANK 
“f (DOMINION, COLONIAL AND OVERSEAS) 


Head Office: 54 Lombard Street, London, E.C.3 
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Reviews of the Week 


The Hinge of Fate 


The Second World War: Vol. IV, The Hinge of Fate. By Winston 
S. Churchill. (Cassell, 25s.) 


Tue least happy thing about Mr. Churchill’s fourth volume is its 
title. “ Fate,” wrote Emerson, “is a name for facts not yet passed 
under the fire of thought.” There is plenty of thought in this book. 
It is, however, the hard thinking of the man of action, not the 
analysis of the historian. Mr. Churchill is writing memoirs not 
history. Occasionally there is a reference to later evidence, but 
the point of view is that of the event, modified to some extent by 
knowledge of the result. The strategic and political activities of the 
years 1942-43, the turning point of the war, are described with even 
greater felicity and success than those of any of the previous 
volumes. 

The book is more than a justification of the author’s own conduct. 
It is the report of the great leader to the generation that served 
under him in the greatest crisis of their history. Here can be found 
the records of his all-important journeys abroad, the two visits to 
Washington, the memorable interview with Stalin at Moscow, the 
Casablanca Conference. We are taken behind the scenes and given 
those secret and intimate facts which in previous generations were 
only known to a select circle until long after the event. And there 
is much here that no other pen could have written with the same 
exactitude and authority. The book is thus a great contribution to 
the new democratic way of life, which is the distinguishing mark of 
our time. The task could only have been so well performed by 
one who is a master of words as well as of action. 

This does not mean that we must always accept Mr. Churchill's 
judgement of men or events. Much of what he says is supported by 
cogent documentary evidence. But he gi¥es us, of course, a point 
of view. The interviews and discussions that he recounts may look 
very different when we have another record to set beside them. 
Every man who reports a conversation, in which he has himself 
taken part, gives subconsciously a twist to it to his own advantage. 
And Mr. Churchill's judgements on men are sometimes very different 
to those made by others, perhaps more objectively. He lacks one of 
the distinguishing characteristics of great men—ingratitude. Nothing 
is more revealing than his account of his relations with Lord 
Beaverbrook, with whom he shared many memories of the past. 
There are also estimates of many other British politicians. They 
include the letter in which he recommended Mr. Eden to the King 
as his successor, if anything befell him. 

Most important of all were his relations with the two other great 
men of the Alliance, Roosevelt and Stalin, which are revealed in 
letters of absorbing interest, documents indispensable to any under- 
standing of the war, as well as in personal touches, given with all 
the mastery of a consummate artist. Those he established with the 
President were nearly perfect of their kind and were one reason 
why an uninterrupted series of successes began in the autumn of 1942 
after the cruel experiences of the early part of the year. The two 
men had of course their differences and even their reserves from 
one another. “I had to work by influence and diplomacy,” writes 
Mr. Churchill, “in order to secure agreed and harmonious action 
with our cherished Ally, without whose aid nothing but ruin faced 
the world. | did not, therefore, open any of these alternatives at our 
meeting.” This was when the American generals had to be 
persuaded to accept the attack in North Africa in 1942 instead of 
an expedition to seize Brest or Cherbourg. This great decision was 
fairly easily obtained, but Mr. Churchill failed to get the other wing 
of the enemy's front, Norway, attacked at the same time. He was, 
however, as he shows, the foremost advocate at this period of an 
attack on France in 1943. And nearly always the minds of the 
President and the Prime Minister ran along the same lines. They 
were helped in their personal relations by the fact that each got 
solace and relief from their heavy burdens in a rather elementary 
sense of fun. 

There was also some elephantine humour in the discussion with 
the Russians. They are the most delightful people in the world to 
eat and drink with, if one can stand the racket. Mr. Churchill 
seems to have passed this test most successfully. He had the handi- 


cap of being well known as a foremost interventionist in 1919-20. 
With great wisdom the two men dealt with this subject very frankly 
and passed it off at the expense of Lady Astor whose visit to Russia 
with Bernard Shaw was recalled by Stalin. 


Such confessions are 


rare amongst men of such high position and responsibility, but 
unfortunately, in spite of all that Mr. Churchill could do, suspicien 
and distrust always remained. One amusing illustration of this 
is the behaviour of Molotoy and his staff when they visited Britain 
One can readily believe that they slept with pistols under their pillow 
when they stayed at Chequers, but not so easily that the housemaids 
found the pistols there in the morning when they came to make the 
beds—unless the evening before had been a very Russian one. 

On the grand strategy of the war Mr. Churchill devotes most of 
his attention to Africa and wisely says a great deal less about Singa- 
pore and Burma. The most important contribution which he makes 
to the history of this part of the war is the correspondence ig 
which he tried in vain to get Mr. Curtin to allow an Australiag 
division on its way home to reinforce the Burma front. There are 
also interesting details about the Cripps Mission to India and the 
defence of the indian Ocean. 

Post-war planning is alluded to once or twice. Mr. Churchill 
seems to have put forth at Washington his views on the future of 
Europe entirely on his own responsibility. He, who was so careful 
in matters of strategy to receive and weigh the views of his tech- 
nical advisers, seems to have thought that he could solve this com- 
plicated problem unaided. This is one reason why he, who had 
more influence on the course of the war than any other single man, 
had so much less influence on the course of the peace. 

The book ends with the great victory in Africa and the plans 
for the invasion of Sicily, graphically and wonderfully clearly 
described. There follows an appendix of 110 pages of the famous 
minutes, which include, in addition to many high matters, observa- 
tions on bees, cut flowers and eggs, made in a manner which reveals 
the broad humanity of the author. How fortunate we are to have 
this precious possession, which those who have lived through these 
years will read again and again and future generations turn to with 
pride and affection ! CHARLES Wesster. 


Homage to Ricardo 


The Works and Correspondence of David Ricardo. Edited by 
Piero Sraffa with the collaboration of M. H. Dobb. Volume I, On the 
Principles of Political Economy and Taxation, Volume Il, Notes on Malthus’ 
Principles of Political Economy, (Published for the Royal 
Society by the Cambridge University Press. 24s. each.) 


Economic 


Tue publication of this edition, a tribute by contemporary British 
economists to one of the most illustrious of their predecessors, has 
long been a matter of eager and perhaps anxious expectation. One 
of my first recollections of meetings of the Council of the Royal 
Economic Society, some twenty years ago, is of the news conveyed 
by the secretary, Mr. J. M. Keynes, as he then was, that Mr. Sraffa’s 
Ricardo was now “ well in hand.” In those days hopes of an early 
publication ran high. But, as time wore on, it became apparent 
that Mr. Sraffa’s unusual powers of discovering the hitherto 
undiscoverable, coupled with a passion for perfection not often 
precedented in human history, were a not inconsiderable obstacle to 
the fulfilment of these hopes. Again and again, when all seemed 
set fair for publication, documents of real importance would turn 
up in unexpected quarters—some of the most important quite neat 
Malahide Castle—and new delays and revisions became inevitable, 
It is safe to say that few undertakings of this kind have had a 
longer period of gestation. It is possible that some of the more 
fainthearted among us may sometimes have wondered whether the 
birth would ever take place. 

Well, here it is at last—or at least the solid beginnings of it in the 
shape of the first two volumes of a series of ten, with the promise 
of the appearance at short intervals of the remainder—and if the 
public does not agree that Mr. Sraffa’s zeal and the willingness of 
the Royal Economic Society to take long views have been amply 
justified, it will indeed be very hard to please. These splendid 
volumes are the tangible evidence of a truly monumental work of 
scholarship. Whatever may be our ideas concerning the ultimate 
validity of his doctrines, by common consent Ricardo is acknow- 
ledged as one of the most important figures in the history of 
economic thought, a figure, moreover, whose influence is still active, 
even in the thought of our own day: at last it will be possible to 
study him in a setting worthy of a great master. Thé production ts 
in the best traditions of the Cambridge University Press, a pleasure 
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jo handle and to read. The editing is masterly, exhaustive yet 
austere, exact without undue elaboration ; Mr. Sraffa takes his place 
beside Cannan and Kaye and the other leading scholars of our 
subject with perhaps the most remarkable achievement of them all. 
How pleasant to think, in these barbarous days, that there is still 
some scope for such essentially civilised activities. — hee 
In the present volumes it is Mr. Sraffa’s scholarship and editorial 
qaft rather than his powers as a sleuth which are chiefly in 
widence. The novelties are to come later; and although our curi- 
sity is roused by his skilful use, in his preface to the Principles, of 
references to the newly discovered essay on Absolute Value and 
Exchangeable Value and the long-lost but now recovered corre- 
spondence with James Mill, it will not be until the four volumes of 
ietters are published at the end that the full amplitude of the riches 
which he has unearthed will be revealed. Meanwhile, we have here 
the basis of the whole series—a variorum edition of the Principles 
with a preface which, on Ricardo’s version of the labour theory of 
value, will cause many of us to reconsider our lectures, and the Notes 
on Malthus's Principles of Political Economy with the notes and 
the original passages in Malthus’s Principles printed (as Ricardo 
would have wished) in parallel sections on each page. Here is the 
central foundation of the Classical theory of Value and Distribution 
and here is the core of the controversy between its two leading 
exponents. : ; 
May the great printing presses of Cambridge roll on and deliver 
fo us speedily the further objects of our now much heightened 
expectations. LIONEL Rossins. 


Propaganda and Government 


The Technique of Persuasion. (Falcon Press. 


138. 6d.) 
Mr. IAN Harvey is a Conservative Member of Parliament, a director 
of a leading advertising agency—and a man with a mission. His 
mission is to persuade the democracies that they should pay at least 
as much attention to the techniques of propaganda, both for internal 
and external use, as do the totalitarians, and indeed more, since 
democracies by their nature must rely to a greater extent upon the 


By Jan Harvey. 


weapon is not persuasion but force. 

Mr. Harvey has considerable technical knowledge of advertising, 
as well as a burning belief in its social importance as an instrument 
of government no less than of commerce. His chapters dealing with 
Government advertising and particularly with the qualities required 
in posters employed by Government Departments are interesting 
and valuable—although he is wrong in thinking that his béte noire, 
the poster “We Work or Want,” was the product of an inter- 
departmental committee. It was, for better or worse, the inspiration 
of one of the largest advertising agencies in the country. Valuable 
also, although on a somewhat different plane, are his chapters on 
party political advertising, although his King Charles’s head, Mr. 
Morrison—“ the Goebbels of the Labour Party,” as he constantly 
describes him—makes rather too many appearances for the good of 
the argument. And when, turning from advertising to David Low, 
he describes cartoons as “the chief weapons of subversive propa- 
ganda” appealing through “ cynicism, ridicule, hate and fear” one 
begins to wonder what has happened to his sense of humour. 
Nevertheless, when he deals with typography, lay-out and the tech- 
nical planning of political propaganda as a whole, he has a good 
deal to say which all political parties could study with advantage 
before the next election. 

Other chapters in which Mr. Harvey, seeking to establish both the 
philosophy and the psychology of persuasion, attempts to analyse 
leadership on the greater plane as exemplified by (among others) 
Lenin, Mr. Churchill, Roosevelt, Stalin and a number of great mili- 
lary commanders from Napoleon to Montgomery are less happy. 
They contribute nothing new to knowledge and merely make one 
regret that an obvious expert on advertising techniques did not 
stick to what he knew. If Mr. Harvey had been less ambitious 
and had realised that it requires at least as much planning of one’s 
material to write a book as to lay out an advertisement he would 
have done a better job. 

Nevertheless there is much in this book worthy of careful con- 
sideration by all those interested in the techniques of modern 
government. Mr. Harveys central theme is that since persuasion 
is the only legitimate method of exerting leadership in a democratic 
society and since direct government influence over social, economic 
and industrial life has increased and will continue to increase, demo- 
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cratic governments must enter the field of persuasion, or as some 
would call it propaganda, much more actively than they have done 
so far. To the question “Is a government entitled to use public 
money to propagate views which are not acceptable to a percentage 
of the electorate—the opposition ? ” he gives a firm “ Yes.” It has, 
he argues, just as much right and necessity to do so as it has to 
spend public money on any machinery of government—although if 
it is wise it will naturally take care not to be too partisan in its 
handling of public persuasion. Public persuasion he divides into 
three categories: Social Enlightenment, Public Relations and Incul- 
cation of Morale. And he seems to contemplate Government cam- 
paigns under all three heads. 

I find it difficult to agree with him. The case for Government 
advertising where it an obvious tool of administration, as, for 
example, in Service recruiting, in the explanation of what is needed 
to expand export trade and why, and in road safety is generally 
accepted. So, with slightly more reservations, is the need for public 
relations when what is meant by that phrase is a service of public 
information. But I do not believe democratic governments either 
should or can successfully spend large sums of public money on the 
inculcation of morale. And I am confident any government in this 
country which tried to do so would soon find public opinion strongly 
against it. Nor do I think the precepts of commercial advertising, 
as for instance one to which Mr. Harvey is particularly partial, 
“ Domination, Concentration, Repetition,” have any proper place in 
the relationships between a democratic government and people. Mr. 
Harvey may think me old-fashioned but I still believe that intelligent 
political judgements are more likely to be achieved by the calm 
consideration of facts than by the emotional stimulus of Govern- 
ment-sponsored “ morale inculcating ” advertisement campaigns. 

As an exponent of advertising techniques Mr. Harvey is always 
interesting and often stimulating. As the crusader for a new philo- 
sophy of social persuasion he need not, I hope, be taken so seriously. 

FRANCIS WILLIAMS. 


Star Myths 


The Stars in Our Heavens: Myths and Fables, 


(Thames and Hudson. 18s.) 


THE names of the star constellations, with the exception of those 
in a belt of sky around the south celestial pole, and also the figures 
commonly associated with them, are of great antiquity. They were 
assigned in the third millenium B.c., almost certainly by the people 
who lived in the region of Mesopotamia, though some have since 
acquired names from classical mythology. There are numerous 
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myths and tables associated with the constellations themselves and 
with individual stars. They are to be found amongst all peoples, 
and a surprising fact is that there are often resemblances to be found 
between the myths of different peoples. These old stories are of 
considerable interest, and are a great help in remembering the figures 
of the constellations, the names of individual stars, and the relative 
positions in the sky. 

In this volume many of these myths and fables from the 
Chaldeans, Babylonians, Greeks, Romans, Chinese, and Hindus, as 
well as from the Scandinavian sagas and from the North American 
Indians, are collected under the headings of the various constella- 
tions. Along with them much information is given about individual 
stars. It is not generally known, for instance, that the word cynosure 
is derived from the old Greek name for the Pole Star, Cynosura 
or the Tail of the Dog, the guiding star on which the-eyes of 
all mariners were constantly fixed at night. The volume is illus- 
trated by a number of drawings, by Anne Marie Jauss, of figures of 
individual constellations or of groups of adjacent constellations, 
showing the principal stars with their names. Lines connecting 
these stars are drawn so as to provide a guide in remembering them. 
These figures have not the beauty and charm of those in Bayer’s 
Uranometria of 1603, or of those in Flamsteed’s Atlas Coelestis of 
1726 (drawn by Sir James Thornhill), though they are obviously 
based on the traditional figures; they have the virtue of clarity. 

The book should prove of special interest to young people who 
are learning about the stars, and will undoubtedly stimulate them to 
trace out the constellations in the sky. It could with advantage have 
been provided with an index. H. Spencer Jones. 


Forgeries and the Romantics 


Major Byron : The Incredible Career of a Literary Forger. By 
(Murray. 368.) 


Tue discovery of T. J. Wise’s literary forgeries caused astonishment 
because of his standing as a gentlemanly bibliophile. Yet the harm 
he did was limited, and much of his cataloguing retains its value. 
The notorious Major Byron is another kettle of fish. He has prac- 
‘tically rotted the nineteenth-century manuscript market and com- 
pelled scholars and collectors to turn from an excess of trust to a 
possible excess of suspicion. Unlike Wise, Major Byron was never 
gentlemanly. He was the complete adventurer, putting out faked 
goods for sale, wangling free Atlantic passages through plausible 
impostures, and in general—having plundered Byron and Shelley for 
his. raw material—living on his wits. When he had selected. his 
career and parentage, he became an adept at glimpsing and copying 
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genuine letters, piecing them up with other men’s compositions and 
shaping his handwriting to emulate the poets’. : 

Dr. Ehrsam has been studying the forgeries for several years, in 
the course of which he has faced some argument on this side of the 
Atlantic, and escaped from a big booby-trap on the other. There 
he had allowed himself to be mixed up in a tendentious composite 
publication called The Shelley Legend. Freed from its false pre- 
mises he has now produced a piece of sound, unbiased research 
Shelley, Byron and even Keats enthusiasts will need to consult it 
whether or not they agree with all its findings. It gives as full an 
account as documents will yield of Major Byron's active career, and 
examines the principal forgeries. His portrait still lacks a label ; for 
if the Major was not—as he was not—the son of Byron and the 
Spanish Countess de Luna, whose son was he? Major, Colonel 
alias de Gibler, he arrived in England from the Continent and 
America in the ‘forties complete with his chosen identity, begged 
documents and loans from the unwary, tricked the publishers Murray 
and Moxon, hoodwinked the Shelleys, and pushed off to the States 
with his projected Byron book when Britain grew sceptical. 

The New York Press gave him and the “ Inedited Works ” a mixea 
reception. The Evening Mirror found him a sham and a humbug 
with the look of a sneak, and was sued for libel. But the American 
Review believed and praised. It was due to the forger’s cunning that 
there was always someone to accept the letters as genuine, because 
sO many authentic texts and manuscripts were included. 


So it continues. For over a hundred years those who should have 
known their Shelley and Byron have been tricked repeatedly. Dr. 
Ehrsam points out several instances where the forger has added a 
signature to a genuine unsigned manuscript to increase its market 
value. -This he now believes to be the case with the endlessly- 
discussed letter of Shelley to Mary after Harriet’s death. His con- 
clusions rest on a technical scrutiny of ink and paper ; concerning 
the tone of the letter he suggests that, if the signature had not been 
so patently spurious and T. J. Wise had not been the possessor, the 
tone would have passed unquestioned. In fact it was questioned 
while T. J. Wise was sacrosanct—but let the argument rest ! 

Dr. Ehrsam notes two significant factors in the confusion over 
Shelley's letters. First, Mary Shelley was so anxious to obtain texts 
of missing letters that she was ready to buy anything, whether copy 
or original. Yet Mary had her strictures when she rightly suspected 
that the (unknown) seller was out for money. Secondly, the poet’s 
daughter-in-law, Lady Shelley, was no judge of his handwriting and 
frequently treasured a forgery while rejecting an original. A glance 
at some of the copies—too poor for forgeries—she enshrined in the 
Bodleian amply bears this out. At his best, though, as shown in the 
facsimiles and comparisons reproduced here, the Major’s skill is 
alarming ; alarming since so much remains unchecked. 

SYLVA NORMAN. 


Modern Greek Poet 


The Poems of C. P. Cavafy. Translated by John Mavrogordato, With 
an introduction by Rex Warner. (Hogarth Press 12s. 6d.) 


THESE are exciting poems, and now that we have at last Professor 
Mavrogordato’s magnificent translation of the whole corpus, only 
154 short poems, the Greekless reader may find them bursting oa 
the Milky Way of his soul like starry new worlds. The universe 
of Constantine Cavafy, Alexandrian Greek who died in 1933, 6 
what he calls “the great world of Greece,” but it is for the most 
part Hellenistic, Byzantine, with obscure incidents of the Seleucid 
dynasty, a psychical biography of Orophernes, supposed son of 
Ariarathes IV, Anna Comnena. More famous figures appear, too, 
Nero, Julius Caesar, Antony and Cleopatra, but each is seen from aa 
unusual point of view, for, as Mr. E. M. Forster said in an essay 
in 1923, * Mr. Cavafy is a Greek gentleman in a straw hat standing 
at a slight angle to the universe.” 

Into these chosen scraps of history, imagined and real, he injec 
his middle-aged, over-civilised vision of a pervasive saedium vitae, 
a quietly disillusioned, an ironic and pessimistic vision, yet im 4 
curious way that of a brave man. In his famous Waiting for the 
Barbarians, the citizens of an outpost of the Byzantine Empire wat 
the much-heralded arrival of the Barbarians from the north. Bu 
they wait coolly; the question of resistance does not enter thet 
minds, and instead they are getting ready gifts of baubles. (“Tha 
sort of thing impresses Barbarians.“) But much more they are 
civilisedly intrigued as to the sort of men the Barbarians are, ther 
ideas, emotions. Then someone brings news that the Barbartans 
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are not coming, are no more. Gravity returns as the citizens wander 
quietly home: 
“And now what will become of us without Barbarians ? 
Those people were some sort of solution.” 

Nero aged 30, told by the Delphic oracle that he should fear 
seventy years and three, feels he has plenty of time for “ The 
evening hours in Achaian towns. And better still the joy of naked 
bodies "— 

“So Nero thought. And in Spain Galba 
Assembles secretly and drills his army, 
The. old man Galba, seventy-three years old.” 
So, too, in that most affecting of his poems, “ The Gad abandons 
Antony,” based on an old story that on Antony's last night in 
Alexandria a company passed invisibly at midnight with wonderful 
music, Cavafy tells Antony: 
“Say farewell to her, to Alexandria who is leaving. 
Above all do not be tricked, never say it was 
All a dream. ... 
Firmly draw near the window, 
And listen with emotion, but not 
With the complainings and entreaties of cowards.” 

There is stoic weariness ; admit emotion, but keep a stiff upper 
lip ; do not complain, accept. As in all his poems there is movement, 
but seldom any sound. They are the movements of a Greek frieze 
seen through sound-proof glass, Cavafy'’s world is also that of the 
hot, dusty streets of the old Greek quarter of contemporary 
Alexandria, the tric-trac players in low taverns, unnatural lust in 
cheap bedrooms remembered with a nostalgic ache. It is the poetry 
of acceptance, and the quick response to human beauty that exists 
to be enjoyed in passion though its possessor is disgraced. It is 
Baudelaire without the rackings of conscience or the terrors of hell. 
Professor Mavrogordato’s translations, which have the spareness, 
the brocaded passion and irony of the original, form a most fitting 
tribute to a great Greek poet. KENNETH YOUNG. 


Endearing Precocity 


By Harriet Charlotte Beaujolois 


A Journey to Florence in 1817. 
(Bles. 10s. 6d.) 


Campbell. Edited with notes by G. R. de Beer, 


Tuts day-to-day account of a family expedition from London to 
Florence, written by a girl of fourteen in 1817, makes a refreshing, 
entertaining little book. Beaujolois Campbell was the third daughter 
of the widowed Lady Charlotte Campbell who, shortly before the 
date of this journal, had given up the post of Lady-in-Waiting to 
Caroline, Princess of Wales. It was an all-female party that made 
the journey: Lady Charlotte, her five daughters, a governess (Mlle. 
de la Chaux) and a maid, The diary shows that Beaujolois looked 
at scenery and people with a keen eye for what was interesting or 
unusual and had a shrewd understanding of the foibles of her 
elders, whose various romances (for it was a good-looking family) 
constitute a recurring topic throughout the book. At Sion she noted 
that the inhabitants “have all a look of imbecility with dreadful 
goiters the women particularly.” Crossing the Simplon, she admired 
a hermit and “ fancied for a moment that I could have gone and 
united my fate to his. . . . But such feelings are of short duration 
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and fly fleetly away.” At Florence she discovered that her brother's 
tutor Mr. Bury “ was in love with mamma or rather that mamma 
sought to make him so by her endearing conduct to him.” When her 
mother was married to Mr. Bury, she began to lose interest in her 
journal: “ The last weeks have been a painful trial for me.” 
Remarkable though they seem to us nowadays, Beaujolois’ 
precocity and sensibility were not unusual for the age in which she 
lived, nor were they confined to her sex. In 1814 Winthrop Praed 
(aged eleven), writing froff Eton to a sister aged nine, referred to a 
disappointing encounter with a girl friend in the following terms: — 
“. .. You may more easily conceive than I describe the pain | 
felt when she just put her head out of the window to see who it 
was, and giving it a sudden toss back again, drove on without 
taking any notice of me. But I have made a determination to be 
revenged on such an ungrateful girl. I now renounce all the 
affection I have hitherto professed, and indeed truly professed for her. 
I shall never again see her.” 
If this could be written by a boy of eleven, what might not be 
written by a girl of fourteen? And, sure enough, we find Beaujolois 
reflecting of the Italians: “ Human nature is ever weak and my young 
heart would soon yeild [sic] to the love of a member of this curious 
race of beings.” In fact she was married in 1821 to Lord Tulla- 
moore, bore him five children, and died at the age of 45 as the second 
Countess of Charleville. Gossipy Creevey spoke of her as “a very 
handsome woman, and somewhat loose.” Certainly she must have 
been a woman of uncommon spirit, whose later diaries—if she wrote 
any—might well be a literary find. (“ What must be the remem- 
brances of a whole lifetime,” says Beaujolois, “ when the few years 
of my existence already serve to occasion so many.”) For the 
moment, however, we must be content with this short journal, which 
Dr. de Beer was lucky enough to discover on the floor of a shop 
near the Charing Cross Road. He is to be congratulated on having 
recognised its unusual quality and general interest, and on the skill 
and care with which he has presented it to the world. 
Derek Hupson. 


Milton Revisited 


Studies in Milton. By E. M. W. Tillyard. (Chatto & Windus. tos. 6d.) 


ANYTHING on Milton written by the Master of Jesus is bound to be 
fascinating, even though it does not always command assent. The 
largest chapter in this book, and the most important, the one headed 
“ The Crisis of Paradise Lost,” is a case in point ; for though nobody 
reading it can fail to have his awareness of certain issues increased 
and sharpened, there will be certain reservations most readers will 
make. The thesis, briefly, is that the crisis of “ Paradise Lost” is 
not the actual Fal, the moment at which 
“Earth felt the wound, and Nature from her seat, 

Sighing through all her works, gave signs of woe 

That all was lost.” 
described in the ninth book, but that “ Books Nine and Ten are 
inseparable"; Dr. Tillyard.sees “the Fall itself as the apparent, 
and the feconciliation of Adam and Eve as the real crisis,” since this 
offers the hope of redemption. 

This, of course, alters the balance of the whole poem, and affects 
the heroic stature of Satan. As we read, we are persuaded, so beautt- 
fully marshalled is the argument, so gracefully and flexibly 
conducted ; yet at the end we cannot but remember that Milton 
did after all state his theme fairly and squarely at the opening of 
the poem as being that of 

“ . « Man’s first Disobedience, and the Fruit 
Of that forbidden Trew, whose mortal taste 
Brought Death into’ the world, and all our Woe. 
But, of course, fashionable doctrine now declares that a poet does 
not really know what he is writing, so Dr. Tillyard may after all be 
justified, 

In any event, as he says, the poem is of that great stature which 
always yields something further to the explorer, and is capable ot 
different interpretations at different levels. Thus no student of 
Milton should miss this chapter. But, argument apart, the whole 
story of the marital quarrel between Adam and Eve, their reactions 
after the Fall, their repentance and reconciliation, is gone over again 
with such perceptiveness, such, one might say, realism, that the 
whole long episode comes alive in an enchantingly human way, with 
implications which, to one reader at least, are entirely fresh. 

It is really the treatment of this episode which reveals Milton's 
somewhat shy sense of humour more convincingly than any of the 
passages Dr. Tillyard quotes in his “ Note on Milton’s Humour. 
That he had a sense of irony, which is indeed a species of humour, 
there is no denying; but it cannot be said that Milton's sense of 
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humour was either very easily aroused or at all robust. And why 
argue it? After all, a poet need not have a sense of humour ; 
Shelley and Wordsworth are notably deficient in this, though Milton 
certainly had his lighter moods, especially in his younger days, and 
was never the grim puritan that schoolboys are usually offered. 
This, Dr. Tillyard brings out in an admirable chapter, from the 
conclusions of which it is unlikely that any will withhold consent, 
on “The Action of Comus,” where he points out the significance 
of the changes made between the acting of the masque in 1634 and 
its printing in 1637. Further chapters, variously illuminating, on 
“The Christ of Paradise Regained,” “ Milton’s Private Correspon- 
dence and Academic Exercises,” with others, serve as glosses on Dr. 
Tillyard’s Milton, and allow him to make revisions of his ideas, 
always refreshing, always worth pondering. BonAMY Dosreée. 


Fiction 


is This What I Wanted? By John Guthrie. (Werner Laurie, 10s. 6d.) 


Malayan Rose. By Mark Derby. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) 

The Blessing. By Nancy Mitford, (Hamish Hamilton, 10s, 6d.) 
Summer Cloud. By Dorothy Clewes. (Harrap. 10s. 6d.) 

And Delilah By Neil Paterson. (Hodder & Stoughton. ros. 6d.) 


Is Tuts Whar I Wantrep ? is an important and extraordinarily 
interesting book. Mr. Guthrie has taken the two major dilemmas 
that confront us in England, war and class, and has linked them in 
a novel whose impact is distressing and profound. Leaving aside 
the many interesting off-shoots of the plot, the theme is centred on 
Charles, the editor of a daily newspaper. He has brought back 
from prison-camp in Burma a deep sense of—one might fairly call 
it—love for Allbright, the O.R. who stayed in danger with him, 
and convinced that mastery is passing from his own class, sees it 
as his duty to help the transition, to try to effect an integration 
between class and class. But war is imminent. Charles is taken to 
see the coastal guns that can, if need be, swing round to fire behind 
them, and here one side of the argument is put by a high-up at the 
War Office, that all that matters is “that this country should sur- 
vive "; that many or even most of its people may decide against 
supporting the war is irrelevant “ because they are traitors.” The 
other argument is put by Allbright when, on the very brink of war, 
he begs Charles to print the news the Government has suppressed, 
that the miners are on strike against the war and look for support 

‘what is the country, it's the people in it”; the two classes, 
Disraeli’s two nations, must stand opposed, for their ideal concep- 
tions and their conceptions of their interests stand in opposition. 
In a time when class is the most unmentionable of all subjects, when 
issues of the kind he raises are cosily shrouded in euphemism and 
pretence, Mr. Guthrie has written a well-shaped and courageous 
novel of ideas 

To pass straight from this reality to The Blessing is hardly fair to 
Miss Mitford, so, unprejudiced by a colourful jacket that suggests 
jungle romance, let us turn to Malayan Rose. This is a really excel- 
lent adventure story, starting in England with Patrick Derrex just 
released from an Army psychiatric institution, jobless, hopeless, and 
mentally far from whole. He falls into a strange assignment that 
takes him to Malaya with Rose whom he loved before the war, 
and more of the exciting plot than this it would be unfair to divulge. 
This is a first novel, and its standard of writing and invented suspense 
make one very hopeful indeed—after all, it has been a long time 
since Buchan 

To be honest, | would have been more enthusiastic about The 
Blessing if 1 hadn't read it in the same week as /s This What 1 
Wanted ? which has somehow taken away its gloss. I earnestly 
suggest that the reader leaves a longer gap between the two books, 
for it would be a pity to miss either. Miss Mitford is, within her 
limited range, a most polished and sophisticated satirist and dissects 
her English ladies or her American publicists with perfectly delight- 
ful malice. Her failure is that she retains areas of sacrosanct affec- 
tion, whereas the whole-hearted satirist, like Orwell or the early 
Waugh, obtrudes no personal admirations whatsoever. Besides, Miss 
Mitford's assumption that French aristocratic society is the Elysium 
beside which all other societies may be judged, itself screams out for 
satire. But it is great fun to read about the rich again, and in a 
period that seems to have a literary fixation on Nannies, Miss 
Mitford’s is among the very best 

Summer Cloud floats in the realm of domestic romance with a 
nice young doctor who's taken a hard knock, a nice old mum 
awaiting an Operation, and variegated nice young men and girls, 
as well as a touch of the theatre and a prize-winning blue dahlia. 
Of its kind it is very good, written with sympathetic good humour. 
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Neil Paterson last year enlivened our summer 
exciting romantic novel Behold Thy Daughter. Now he has 
duced And Delilah, a collection of short stories of high a. 
original, shapely and, most difficult of all, maintaining their =. 
up to the end of each. They lack something and I'm not pa ~ 
what, but I think they leave the reader more admiring than lansive 
This does not apply to the first story about a circus midget which 
is exceptionally good and has a memorable pay-off line : 

MARGHANITA Lasxt 


holidays with his 


Detection 


The Long Divorce. By Edmund Crispin. (Gollancz. 95 6d.) 

Murder of a Martinet. By E. C. R. Lorac, (Crime Club. 8s. 64.) 
Death Comes to Rehearsal. By Robert Sharp. (Hut« hins mm, A 6d.) 
Tincture of Murder. By Sutherland Scott, (Stanley Paul. 9s 6d.) 
Beware Your Neighbour. By Miles Burton. (Collins. 9s. 6d.) . 
Duenna to a Murder. By Rufus King. (Methuen, 
The Bride Regrets. By Marjorie Carleton, 
Evening Standard Detective Book. 


8s. 6d.) 
(Michael Joseph 98, 6d.) 


(Gollancz. 6s. 6d.) 


AN interesting little study for someone with time on his hands would 
be an examination of the fictional plots of detective stories that form 
the sub-structure to the detection. Leaving uside the rare works of 
genius in the field, my guess is that the plots of the masters, Crispin 
Innes, Marsh, Allingham and the like, would be found to range from 
a level of good popular adventure to good popular romance : and 
that the plots of lesser men would stagnate at about the lowest level 
of mechanical invention to be found in the twopenny libraries, If 
this were so, one might adduce a new reason for the intellectuals’ 
delight in detective stories, that it is a covert excuse for simple 
popular reading. Or, alternatively, one might say that the detective 
element needs to be outstandingly good to render tolerable the 
incompetent banality of most of the fictional sub-plots 

For an assured competence at both levels, it is very nice 
to know that there is a new Crispin, called The Long Divor 
Murder following anonymous letters in a village community jis, 
admittedly, a usual pattern, but treated at Mr. Crispin’s level it is 
a real pleasure. (What odd value-judgements one makes when 
reviewing detective-fiction.) The plot lacks, perhaps, those twists 
of fantastic imagination in which Mr. Crispin, at his best, excels, and 
instead a note hitherto foreign to him, a note of tenderness, creeps 
in. Taking, as, thank goodness, with Mr. Crispin we may, the quality 
of the detection for granted, readers will find that this time they've 
got a nice sentimental romance thrown in too—no, not Mr. Fen’s 

Mr. Lorac is another master who, in a less spectacular way than 
Mr. Crispin, is always reliably good. His Chief-Inspector Mac- 
donald is of the nice quiet kind that often comes, these days, as a 
pleasant relief, and the strange family set-up in which selfish Mrs 
Farrington meets her death is more than adequately blocked in 
The detection is thorough and honest, if not very exciting, and 
probably the best adjective for Murder of a Martinet, as for Mt 
Lorac’s other books, is “ dependable.” 

As far as the detection goes, a new writer to me, Robert Sharp, 
has done a pretty good job in Death Comes to Rehearsal, one ot 
those theatre murders. In fact, he’s taken more trouble over the 
clues than many better writers seem to be bothering to do today, 
and it was hardly reasonable to Hope that the fictional part of it 
would be really good as well. 

This again is the trouble in Tincture of Murder, an excellently 
invented method of murdering for profit in a crook nursing-home 
The method—and the medical details that support it —seem flawless, 
But the writing and characterisation are sadly pedestrian, and there 
is too much special pleading on behalf of doctors. More, the 
author commits the unforgivable sin of showing the reader a glimpse 
of criminal activity that the detective cannot possibly know or find 
out about. 

I always find that Miles Burton has nearly the most colourles$ 
detectives, prose-style and plots of anyone in the business, and 
Beware Your Neighbour, death in an exclusive thoroughfare, thought 
mechanically adequate, is entirely devoid of excitement. The oppo- 
site is the case with Duenna to a Murder, one of those American 
ones about the beautiful girl and the horrible atmosphere ; the 
excitement is just passable, the detection awful. The Bride Regrets, 
also American, is still another rehash of the Brides in the Bath situa- 
tion ; quite well done, but one can’t feel strongly about tt either 
way. Lastly, the Evening Standard Detective Book includes macy 
stories by the masters; reading them, one is more than ever con- 
vinced that only Conan Doyle was better at detection in short than 
in long EsrHer Howard. 
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Shorter Notices 


poems of St. John of the Cross. 

Text, with a translation by Roy Campbell, 
Preface by M. C. D’Arcy, S.f  (Harvill 
Press. 128, 6d.) 


Sint TERESA OF AVILA has made an irresis- 
ible impact on those who have been 
griously attracted to mysticism in the pre- 
gat century, when the writings of Evelyn 
Underhill and Dean Inge have stirred the 
interest of many readers outside the Roman 
Catholic Church. St. John was one of the 
humblest of men, tiny of body and most 
retiring of disposition ; but St. Teresa, with 
her genius for reading souls, saw into the 
truth of his greatness of spirit. Many of 
his poems were composed when he was 
imprisoned at Toledo. Later in his life he 
was Prior in Granada between 1582 and 
1585, where he wrote prose commentaries on 
his poems. Mr. Campbell's translations are 
excellent, his rendering of the famous “En 
una noche oscura”™ masterful. St. John’s 
simplicity must impress with its pure clarity 
of image our generation accustomed to so 
much turgidity. 

“Turn, Ringdove, and alight, 

The wounded stag above 

The slope is now in sight 

Fanned by the wind and freshness of 

your flight.” 
W. G. 


Spanish 


. 


the Year 
£3.) 


Britannica Book of 
(Encyclopaedia Britannica, 


19fl. 


Tuis useful survey of the events of 1950, 
running to more than 700 large pages, gives 
special attention, as was required, to the 
Communist movement and to China and 
Korea. There is a full account of the Roman 
Catholic Holy Year and there are articles on 
such subjects as Libraries (marking the 
centenary of the Public Libraries Act), Civil 
Defence, and the Schuman Plan, as well as 
the expected annual features. From the 
mass of statistical information one can learn 
(among much else) that there were 471,364 
Boy Scouts in Great Britain in 1950 and that 
there were 771 million horses, 730 million 
sheep and 279 million pigs in the world. The 
illustrations have been selected with dis- 
crimination: as in the choice of Ruskin 
Spear’s excellent “ Portrait of a Boy,” which 
was certainly one of the best academic paint- 
ings of the vear. 
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Traditional 
Recipes of the 
British Isles 


NELL HEATON 


‘As comprehensive and carefully 
compiled as one would expect from 
the author of that fine work The 
Complete Cook. Arranged under their 
native counties will be found several 
hundreds of recipes for regional 
dishes—a veritable mine of informa- 
uon.’— Caterer & Hotel Keeper. 
With decorations. 18 6 
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COMPANY MEETINGS 
G.R.A. TRUST 


Mr. F. S. GENTLE WANTS EQUITABLE 
TREATMENT 


Tue twenty-third annual general meeting of The 
Greyhound Racing Association Trust Limited 
was held on July 31st at the White City Stadium, 
London. 

Mr. Francis §. Gentle (chairman and 
managing director), in the course of his speech, 
said: Totalisator turnover fell by 18 per cent. 
and attendances by 12 per cent., resulting in a 
drop of £241,000 in revenue. By singling out 
totalisator betting on greyhound racecourses 
and imposing on it the 10 per cent. Pool Betting 
Duty, the Government has driven a great 
volume of betting into untaxed sources—to the 
ultimate disadvantage of the Exchequer and at 
considerable loss tO the greyhound racing in- 
dustry. We do not seek any privileges in our 
competition with other forms of entertainment. 
All we want is equitable treatment—but we are 
not getting that so long as the present dis- 
criminatory, unjust and penal system of taxa- 
tion on betting at greyhound tracks continues. 

There is also discrimination in entertain- 
ments duty since theatres pay 15 per cent. but 
greyhound racing pays 45 per cent. The group's 
tracks produced a total of £2.006,000 in direct 
taxes last year. 

The Royal Commission on betting agree that 
betting as conducted in this country today is 
not a social menace. 

The immediate outlook is unsettled but we 
shall continue to fight against discrimination in 
all forms and I feel confident that equity and 
right-thinking will prevail—which must be to 
our benefit. 

The group’s liquid position is strong, current 
assets exceeding current liabilities by £586,000, 

The report was adopted. 


W. J. BUSH & CO. 
CENTENARY YEAR 


Tue fifty-fourth annual general meeting of 
W. J. Bush and Co. Ltd., was held on July 31st 
in London, Dr. Percy C. C. Isherwood, O.B.E., 
F.R.LC., chairman and joint managing director, 
presiding. 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 

This year marks the one hundredth anniver- 
sary of the foundation of the business by the 
late William John Bush. As a result of increased 
turnover at home and overseas the accounts of 
the group show a profit of £398,648, as against 
£300,293. an advance of £98,355. 

The increase in fixed and current assets pro- 
vides an indication of the expansion in busi- 
ness. 

The diversion of a significant part of the 
national effort to rearmament has already added 
te our difficulties in obtaining plant for main- 
tenance and development, and in obtaining 
adequate supplies of raw materials. As the 
programme develops it is anticipated that this 
problem will become even greater. In spite of 
this we have been able substantially to increase 
our production and efficiency. 

As a result of enhanced costs for replace- 
ment of plant and buildings, a further sum of 
£50,000 has been allocated to the reserve against 
this item, bringing it up to £300.000. It is also 
considered prudent to increase the reserve 
against stocks by £50.000, making the total 
£150.000. £100,000 has been place to general 
reserve, which now stands at £450,000. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted ; the payment of a final dividend of 
10 per cent. on the Ordinary shares, making 
15 per cent. for the year, and a Centenary bonus 
of Is. per share on the Ordinary shares, was 
approved. 
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CITY OF SAN PAULO 
IMPROVEMENTS 


FACTORS GOVERNING DIVIDEND 


Tne thirty-ninth ordinary general meeting of 
the City of San Paulo Improvements and Free- 
hold Land Co., Ltd., was held on July 31st in 
London, Mr. R. G,. Mills, the chairman, pre- 
siding. 

The following are extracts fragy his circulated 
statement for the year to ‘Febrenr, 28th, 
1951:— 

The board has felt for some time that there 
would be distinct advantages in registering a 
new company in Brazil. This was done on 
July 6th, 1950, when the capital of 20,000 contos 
(£250,000 at Cr. $80 to the £) was subscribed 
almost entirely by this company. 

The sterling-cruzeiro exchange rate for re- 
mittances remained unaltered, viz., 52.416 
cruzeiros to the £, to which must be added the 
reimposed remittance tax of 5 per cent., increas- 
ing the effective rate to approximately Cr. $55 
to the £. For eleven months of that period there 
was a complete embargo on remittances ; con- 
sequently it was impossible to remit any of the 
profits. 

Since the date of the balance sheet we have 
received £108,090, of which £14,454 was the 
balance of the remittable quota in respect of the 
profits for the year ended February 28th, 1949, 
and the remainder of £93,636 was the undis- 
puted quota of the profits for the year ended 
February 28th, 1950. We are endeavouring to 
alleviate the position by an arrangement made 
with the Exchange Controls in Rio de Janeir« 
and London whereby we should receive a 
further £30,000 of profits. 


RECORD PROFIT IN BRAZIL 

The profit for the year in San Paulo amounted 
to £155,856. In view of the administration in 
San Pauloghaving been taken over by the 
Brazilian cémpany, no proper comparison with 
the previous year is possible. The net profits 
are £98,242 after providing for the first time 
for United Kingdom income tax. The total 
charge for U.K. taxation, after deducting 
unilateral relief in respect of Brazilian taxation 
amounting to £42,913, is £43,879. 





In the report you will see a statement 
amalgamating the sterling equivalent of the 
Brazilian company’s profits, amounting to 


£261,286, making the total profit in Brazil 
before taxation and appropriations £462,984, 
compared with £267,345 for the previous year. 
The figure of £462,984 is by far the highest 
profit ever earned. These profits are still in 
cruzeiros and subject to the statutory limitation 
of remittances. 

To those of you who were stockholders last 
year a reduction in the rate of dividend will 
come as no surprise. We have decided to recom- 
mend a final dividend of 2d. per unit (6 and 
2/3rds per cent.), free of tax. making a total 
dividend for the year of 3d. per unit (10 per 
cent.), free of tax. I cannot emphasise enough 
that under existing conditions this company’s 
rate of dividend is not governed. as is normally 
the case, by the earning capacity but by the 
sterling available to pay such dividends and 
its U.K. taxation commitments. 

The sterling equivalent, calculated at 3d. to 
the cruzeiro, of amounts receivable from pur- 
chasers of land spread over varying periods 
averaging 15 years, shows an increase of 
£1,600,000. and has reached the very consider- 
able total of more than £5 million. The arrears 
at February 28th, 1951, were very small. 
During the year under review the total sales 
made on the company’s deferred payment terms 
amounted to Cr. $165,500.000 approximately 
compared with Cr. $75 million last year, which 
was itself a record and more than double those 
of the previous year. 

The report was adopted and other resolutions 
were passed. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


Markets are still staggering under Mr. 
Gaitskell’s hammer blow of dividend control. 
This is at once the most unjust and the most 
irresponsible attack yet made on the ordinary 
share investor. Mr. Gaitskell must now take 
his place with Mr. Dalton and Sir Stafford 
Cripps as a Chancellor of the Exchequer 
who, under pressure, has allowed party 
politics to come first and leave sound 
economics a very bad second. Only a 
cursory examination of the course of wages 
and ordinary share dividends in recent years 
is needed to show that wages payments were 
well in the lead. If dividends were begin- 
ning to make up some small part of the 
leeway there was surely no ground for 
criticism. The supply of risk capital for 
industry, so badly needed to finance expand- 
ing production, was beginning to flow 
smoothly and if there was a rise in ordinary 
share values on the Stock Exchange, that 
was no bad thing. In any event, there was 
ample evidence, before the dividend control 
bombshell, that the rise had slowed down 
and had become a highly selective move- 
ment. 


First Reactions 


Inevitably the first reaction on the Stock 
Exchange has been a severe downward 
adjustment of quotations of the great 
majority of equity shares. For most com- 
panies the relevant provision in the Control 
of Dividends White Paper is that which 
proposes to restrict future dividends—for a 
three-year period—to the average of the 
actual payments for the last two years. Com- 
panies which have not recently raised their 
dividends, such as J. & P. Coats, or which 
have reduced their payments, such as 
Grifliths Hughes and Spurling Motor Bodies, 
are not hit. The first group can go on paying 
the same rate—although they are left with a 
relatively low ceiling—and the second group 
can make increases to rates half-way between 
the two dividends paid. But many com- 
panies, with Mr. Gaitskell’s implied blessing, 
have recently stepped up their dividends. 
These concerns, which include Courtaulds, 
Imperial Chemical Industries, United 
Molasses and a whole host of other well-run 
undertakings, will be compelled, under the 
freeze, to reduce their distributions. 


Mass of Anomalies 


Nor is this all. For new companies the 
plan proposes a 7 per cent. dividend calcu- 
lated on capital. This might be reasonable 
if capital were properly defined to include 
reserves and thus bear some relationship to 
the real resources employed. There is no 
such definition in the White Paper which 
uses the words paid-up capital. How, in rela- 
tion to this proposal, can dividend forecasts 
which formed the basis of recent new issues 
of capital be fulfilled 2? Nobody in the City 
knows the answers and apparently the back- 
room boys at the Treasury don't know them 
either. In any event, they are not talking 
and it is hard to see why they should until 
they have something firmer to go on than 
the vague outline in the White Paper. Mean- 
while, investors in these recent new issues 
simply cannot know where they are. My 


own feeling is that even Mr. Gaitskell and 


his advisers will be forced to see the reason- 
ableness of allowing prospectus promises to 
be carried out. Shareholders in these com- 
panies should not be frightened into hasty 
selling. The anomalies as regards future 
dividend possibilities are almost too 
numerous te discuss. There are the cases of 
companies which, after several lean years, 
have now struggled back to prosperity. A 
good instance is the Silver Line, now making 
good profits but which has paid no dividend 
on the Ordinary capital for four years. 
Under the proposed control scheme the 
Ordinary dividend will apparently be 
restricted to 5 per cent.—a paltry reward for 
the suppliers of risk capital in the sharply 
fluctuating business of transhipping. Then 
there are the rubber companies and tin 
mining concerns just on the point of paying 
high dividends after many lean years but now 
precluded simply because dividends were not 
declared before July 27th, the vital date. 
The scheme, in short, seethes with anomalies 
and it seems certain that, whenever the 
proper machinery is set up at the Treasury, 
there will be long queues of applicants for 
special treatment. 


Policy for Investors 


Meanwhile, what are investors to do? It 
seems to me that now that the first and, in 
many instances, drastic price adjustments 
have been made on the Stock Exchange there 
is a good case for holding on. Courtaulds’ 
Ordinary shares, for example, have come 
back from 53s. 9d. to 45s. 3d. At the lower 
level they are offering a yield of roughly 4} 
per cent. on the new ceiling rate 9} per cent. 
This provides a reasonable basis for holding 
Courtaulds’ equity, even though under the 
proposed freeze it will be relegated to the 
status of an Ordinary share with a dividend 
ceiling and no floor. By and large, sound 
industrial equities, after their fall, are now 
standing at levels which should justify the 
long-term investor in refusing to sell. The 
individual investor’s decision will obviously 
be influenced by his view of the political out- 
look. Anyone pessimistic enough to think 
that when the political show-down comes the 
Socialists will remain in power cannot 
possibly feel optimistic about equity shares. 
On the other hand, those who feel that an 
early election is in prospect, at which the 
Socialists will be defeated, will certainly 
feel reluctant to sell and may even find in 
the next few weeks some opportunities for 
taking up some of their favourite stocks at 
attractive prices. Even if there should be no 
early election I think it fairly safe to assume 
that the dividend freeze plan in its final 
legal form will be much less severe and 
arbitrary than the scheme outlined, obviously 
after too little thought, in the White Paper. 


A.E.1.—Siemens Deal 

Considerable interest has been aroused in 
the City in the acquisition by Associated 
Electrical Industries of a substantial interest 
in Siemens Bros., the submarine and tele- 
phone cable makers. Although it is not 
known at what price the A.E.Il. group 
succeeded in buying the block of 450,000 
Siemens £1 Ordinary shares from the Board 
of Trade, the City believes that the successful 
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bid was in the neighbourhood of 55s. That 
is 14s. above the current market quotation 
of 41s. and is a striking indication of the 
value which the A.E.I. put on this new trade 
investment. The purchase seems to fit iin well 
with the A.E.I. group's manufacturing 
interests. It gives this powerful combine a 
larger stake in the marine cable field and 
even more important, it provides them with 
a footing in telephone cable manufacture. 
From the Siemens standpoint the liaison 
with the A.E.I. should obviously be bene. 
ficial, through the access it gives to the 
A.E.I. group’s extensive research facilities, | 
can sympathise with the acute disappoint- 
ment and chagrin felt by General Sir Hubert 
Gough, the Siemens chairman, that the 
Board of Trade has not seen fit to accepi 
Siemens’ own bid for the shares, which 
would have been passed on to Siemens’ 
present shareholders. The company had a 
strong moral claim to prior consideration, 
It now finds itself in the position of seeing 
a 15 per cent. interest in its Ordinary stock 
pass into the hands of a much larger elec- 
trical manufacturing undertaking. Siemens’ 
directors must, therefore, expect that at 
some later stage A.E.I. will seek to have 
some voice in Siemens’ trading policy. 
Meantime, Siemens £1 Ordinaries at 4ls., 
yielding about 4} per cent. on the indicated 
ceiling rate under dividend control, look well 
worth holding 


Two Rubber Shares 

No section of the Stock Exchange was 
thrown into greater confusion by the threat 
of dividend control than the rubber share 
market. As I have explained, this market 
is full of anomalies, in that the proposed 
freeze must in many cases result in dividends 
being paid far below the rates justified by 
earnings and which the directors had it in 
mind to pay. Through a special sub-com- 
mittee the Rubber Growers’ Association is 
preparing a strong case for special treatment 
for the industry, which will be forwarded to 
the Treasury, and it seems a_ reasonable 
assumption that some concessions will in due 
course be forthcoming. There are some com- 
panies’ shares, however, which, in relation to 
current market prices, already look attrac- 
tive, even if there is no modification of the 
freeze plan. Two shares, whose merits I have 
outlined in these notes in recent weeks, come 
into this category. London Asiatic 2s. shares, 
which have been up to 4s. 3d., are now back 
to 3s. 10!d. In this case the indicated ceiling 
rate, assuming that there are no concessions 
from the Treasury, is 27} per cent. At the 
present price, therefore, these shares are 
offering a yield of about 15 per cent. This 
does not seem at all ungenerous for the 
shares of a company with a magnificent 
balance-sheet and which should be able to 
pay 274 per cent. comfortably, even with 
rubber standing far below its present level 

The other share mentioned here a week 
ago is Harpenden (Selangor) £1 Ordinary, 
which having been up to 21s. is now standing 
at 18s. 9d. In this instance the ceiling rate 
under the freeze is 15 per cent., so that the 
shares are now priced to give a return of over 
16 per cent. Included in the present quota- 
tion of 18s. 9d is just over Is. 6d. net of 
dividend announced by the company 34 
month ago. Both these companies enjoy 
first-class management and are efficient 
producers. 
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“ESTIVAL EXHIBITION of Contempor- 
ary Furniture and Furnishings in 
rooms showing schemes for town and 
country livin Also flower paintings by 
Honor Sterndale-Benrett.—HEAL anp SON, 
196, Tottenham Court Road, W.1. 


T YONS LITHOGRAPHS.—Exhibition of 
4 the Second Series. with original 
designs. Arts Councit Gatiery, 4, St. 
James's Square, S.W.1. Open until 
September Ist. Mon., Wed., Fri., Sat., 
10-6; Tues., Thur., 10-8 Admission free. 
Closed Mon., August 6. 
N ARLBOROUGH, 17/18 Old Bond 
Street, W.1. — MAuRice peas, 20 
Paintings.—Daily 10-5, Sats. 10-1: 


a a 
ENRY WOO 
PROME TENADE COncEn Ts. 
ROYAL ALBERT HA 
Nightly (Sundays Rg Tat 7.30, 
until Saturday, September 22nd. 
B.B.C. SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


LONDON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
Conductors : 
SIR MALCOLM SARGENT, 
BASIL CAMERON 


Tickets: 3s. 6d. to 7s. 6d. (Res.) at Hall 
and Agents. 3s. (Unres.) at Hall only. 
romenade, 2s., available nightly 

at x only. 


APPOINTMENTS VACANT 


B.C. invites applications for posts as 

e Administrative Trainees, referably 
between the ages of 22 and 30. rticular 
attention will be given to potentiality for 
eventual promotion to Administrative 
posts in the highest grades which are 
concerned with the formulation of policy, 
control of expenditure, staff administra- 
tion and organisation. Relevant points 
include educational qualifications and 
early training, experience in the Services 
or civil] life and acceptance of opportunity 
to take responsibil.ty.—Further particulars 
and applications forms may be obtained 
from APPOINTMENTS OFFICER, Broadcasting 
House, London, W.1, within a week. Sen 
Stamped addressed envelope. 


YATIONAL GALLERY, ASSISTANT 
a KEEPER, GRADE II.—The Civil 
Service Commissione.s invite applications 
for the permanent post of Assistant Keeper, 
Grade Il. Age limits at least 22 and under 
26 on September Ist, we with extension 


for regular service in .M. Forces and, 
up to two years, for other Forces service 
or for established civil service. Salary 
scale £400--£600 (men), £400—£500 
(women). Prospects of promotion to 
Assistant Keeper, Grade I, on salary scale 
£780 — £1.250 (men), £650 — £1,085 
women) Candidates must normally have 


a University degree with first- or second- 
class Honours, though candidates without 
this qualification may be considered if they 
are otherwise exceptionally well qualified by 


training of experience They should 
normally have made a special study of art 
history and should be able to read not Jess 
than two modern foreign Janguages 


preferably German and either Italian or 
French.—Further particulars and application 
forms from the Secretary, Crvit Service 
Com™ission, Burlington Gardens, Londoa, 
w.i m loting No. 132/51 Completed 
application form must reach him by 
Septem ber 6th, 1951 
ISYCHOLOGISTS IN THE CIVIL SER- 
VICE The Civil] Service Comenie- 
sioners invite applications from iitably 
qualified candidates for about eight per- 
manent posts of PsycHo.oGist in Admiralty, 
jar Office, Air Ministry, and Prison Com- 
mission There will also be about five 
vacancies in the higher grade of Senior 
PSYCHOLOGIST. and a few in the grades of 
PRINCIPAL PsycHOLOGIST and SENIOR PrRIN- 
CIPAL PSYCHOLOGIST Vacancies available 
for women may be restricted. Candidates 
for the post of Psychologist must be at 
least 21 and under 31 years of age on Ist 
May. 1951. with extension for service on 
a regular engagement in H.M. Forges. For 
the higher grades they must be at least 
31 years of age on ist_May. 1951. Salary 
scales (in London):—Psychologist: £350, 
rising to £750 (men) or £650 (women); 
entering salary according to age. varying 
from £350 at age <1 or 22 to £600 (men) 
or £575 (women) at age 30 or over. 
Senior Psychologist: (men) £750-£1,000, 


(we men) £650- £ 850 ye Psycho- 
og) (men) £ 1 .050- (women) 
F 900- £1,100 Senior Principal Psycho- 


logist (men) £1.500-£1.750.—Particulars 
(including the qualifications prescribed) 
and application forms from SECRETARY, 
Civit Service Commission, 6. Burlington 
Gardens, London. W.1, quoting No. 75/51. 
Completed application forms must reach 
him by 23rd August, 1951. 
[TOYNBEE HALL. the Universities’ 
Settlement in East London, invites 
applications from.University men for the 
post of Sub-Warden end Director of _even- 
ing classes. Candidates should have had 
prience in educational work and have 
istrative interest in 
servic £500. with 
furnished flat and Particulars 
and forms of application by post only from 
Tue Secrerary OYNBEE HAtt, 28. Com- 
mercial Street. London b.1 
YNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN : 
Assistantship in History. Salary £450 or 
£500 per annum, according to gualifica- 
tions with P.S.5.U. and Children’s 
Allowances. Applications should reach the 
Secretary to the University (rom whom 
forms of application may be obtained) not 
later than August 10th Duties to com- 
mence on October ist 1951'— Tne 
University, Aberdeen. H. J. Burcnant 
Secretary 




















Charity Appeals 








tary Societies, 
Societies in the provinces. 
Subscriptions and donations gratefully 
received by The Hon. Dudley Ryder, 
Honorary Treasurer, Denison House, 








FAMILY WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
Founded 80 years ago as the Charity 


Organisation Society. 


THE ASSOCIATION 
maintains An Information Department 
through which advice is given on 
appeals made by Charitable Organisa- 
tions and by individuals ; 

administers Trust Funds, including 
those specially earmarked for Pensions, 
War Distress and Refugees; 

co-operates With Statutory and Volun- 
and over 60 kindred 


296, Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 














NATIONAL—but not 
NATIONALISED 


The. National Children’s Home 
still has to raise its own income 
and the need for funds is as great 
as ever. An earnest appeal is made 
for continued support. 
and covenanted gifts are particularly 
solicited. 


NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Chie/ Offices: 
HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON, N.5 








( Registered 
National Assistance Ad, 1948.) 








Chronically 


SICK CHILDREN 


need your help! 


Since 1888 the care of these severely 
handicapped children has been 
undertaken by the Invalid Child- 
ren's Aid Association, Their most 
immediate need is for an 


EMERGENCY HOLIDAY HOME 


together with the provision of 
skilled nursing and essential occu- 
pational 
can only be provided by 


therapy. Such a home 


VOLUNTARY FUNDS 


The need is urgent! Many children 
need financial help in their own 
homes 
alleviate hardship on those who 
constantly care for them. 

Bequests, Subscriptions and Dona- 
tions will be thankfully received 
by the Hon. Treasurer. 


and often assistance to 


INVALID CHILDREN’S 
AID ASSOCIATION 


in accordance with the 


4, Palace Gate, London, W.8 
"Phone : WEStern 3914 
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